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SATISFACTION 


THE SANITARY CAN 
WITH 
THE SANITARY GASKET 


American Can Company 


Chicago Baltimore, Md. 
Rochester, N. Y. NEW YORK San Francisco, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. Hamilton, Ont. 


‘ Buying well is half the game! The best the market s#ffords in supplies and machioery is always 
shown here. Look over the offerings—the ads—make jour selection wisely—and mention where 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the five saws on the two lower spindles; 
from there it falls into a tub underthe machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


W. L. HINCHMAN, PH. G. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
EXPERT IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 
AND FOOD MANUFACTURING 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
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WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


and 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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New Jersey. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


jus 


AYARS PEA AND BEAN FILLER—Capacity for One Closing Machine 


WITH 


Measu re Device=—Guaranteed not to cut or crush the goods. 
——Handles the cans without bending or 
Screw Can 
Soe . Puts any desired amount of brine in the can 
Brining Device=vithout waste. 


. ; . Delivers the cans without slopping or waste to 
Delive ry Disk. receiving disk of the Closing Machine. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


New Jersey. 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., HamiLtTon, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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Automatic Ear Mover 
Detachable Knives 
Perfect Butting 
Clean Husking 
Positive Silking 

Rubber Rolls—No Bruising 
Simple —Reliable—Durable 


**Peerless’’ Husker 


Small floor space—large capacity. 
Minimum steam—high temperatures. 
Heat direct onto cans—quick exhausting. 


Sturdy construction—Boiler plate body. 


‘Peerless’? Exhauster 


High speeds—all sized cans. 
Thoroughly machined—heavy—no vibration. 


Non-corroding rustiess supply tank. 


10 Valves—2 Types—Accurate filling. 


No drip or slopping—No bruising of fruit. 


**‘Peerless’’ Syruper | 


“Our Customers are our references.” 


PEERLESS HUSKER CO. 519 Cornwall Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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MADE 


READ! 
THINK!! 


Your profit depends on other things than the selling price 
of your product, the cost of your crop, cost of your fuel and 
the wages paid your men. 

These items are all highly important, but you are losing 
money and lots of it, if you do not dispense with expensive 
hand labor wherever possible and change over out-of-date power- 
eating equipment. 


Your wagons should be dumped in a few seconds, the material 
carried into storage or to machine without any hand labor other 
than the simple operation of suitable levers or sides. 


If you carry empty or loaded boxes or crates any distance by 
hand, you are paying several times what it would cost to do the 
same work with a properly arranged conveying system. 

If you are hand trucking any cans from machines to packers 
it is costing much more than the same work could be done by 
means of a simple flexable conveying system, which not only 
reduces the operation cost but greatly increases the capacity. 


If you sort and scald tomatoes by hand, it is costing you much 


more than you could do the same work for with suitable automatic 
machines. 

If you spend one cent in hand labor for handling your refuse 
and piling it up out of the way you are wasting that much money 
because it can all be handled better without a single human hand 
touching it, by suitable stacking conveyors. 

If you have machines that run all the time and can not be 
shut down and started at a moment’s notice, you are burning up 
coal to develop power that is being wasted. 

Eyery pound of coal costs some small fraction of a dollar and 
in addition there is always the wear and tear to machinery and 


belts can be saved by the right arrangement of your equipment. 


Some of these points may seem too small to consider, but they are so important that large and successful 
corporations find it important enough to pay high class men large salaries to detect and eliminate these leaks. 


If these big highly efficient plants have to watch these points, there is all the more reason why the smaller 
concerns should thoroughly investigate these conditions and stop these leaks that in many cases mean much 


difference between— 


SUCCESS 
AND 


NON-SUCCESS 


WE ARE 
NOT 
PHILANTH- 
ROPISTS 


NOBODY KNOWS everything, and we are no exception to 
this rule, but our many years of experience in handling the 
many hundreds of similar and difficult problems has taught us 
a whole lot, and we do gladly give you the benefit of this 
experience if it will help you to cut your cost of production and 
increase your capacity. 


OUR BUSINESS is to design, manufacture and _ sell machinery, 
and that is our main reason for putting this advertisement in 
front of you. 

However, we are not selfish, nor do we essay the ‘‘dog in 
the manger’’ role. If we can assist you, or give you advice 
along any of the lines of our experience, we will be very glad 
to serve you to the very best of our ability, whether you send 
us an order at this time or not. 

Write us today about the little leaks and troubles that you 
have been putting off from time to time, and figuring that you 
would get to it next week, next month, or in the winter when 
you are shut down. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE C24 


WELLER MFG. COMPANY 


1820-1856 NORTH KOSTER AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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SAFETY FIRST 


AND CONTINUOUS 
SAFETY 


“Used almost oe by all Pacific Coast Canneries” 


DUNDON PATENT ECCENTRIC LOCKING DOOR (FOR CANNING RETORT OR OTHER USES) 
WITH SAFETY CLUTCHES ATTACHED (REVISED PATENT APPLIED FOR) 
THE QUICKEST WORKING SUBSTANTIAL DOOR MADE 


Adapted for Cooking Canned FISH, MEATS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES or for Sterilizing Purposes 


Our doors have always been unequaled by 
any others, but with our Safety Clutches added, 
there is no justification for any person using 
any other, no matter how low the cost, for you 
will be thoroughly safeguarded against any 
possibility of the door blowing open, even if 
they become unfastened at the locks, or if a 
cross bar breaks, our clutches will hold the door 
in place while the pressure escapes, and the 
operator cannot neglect locking the clutches, 
for when the locks are turned over the bar, the 


clutches are put in place unavoidably, and | 


remain until turned off by hand. There are 
two clutches at each side of the doors, and they 
allow the doors to slightly leave the packing, 
after the locks are loosened, and any steam 
contained within escapes. 


Avoid the risks of loss of life or limb or 
property, by adopting Dundon Retorts, and avoid 
risk of costly damages. 


Our Retorts are immediately adopted in 
preference to all others by persons who want 
the best. 


Correspondence from Manufacturers and Selling Agents Solicited 
Send all communications with reference to the Dundon Patent Doors to 


Universal Engineering Company 


Office: 462 FILLMORE ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Phone: Park 1917 


DAVID J. BUCKLEY, Vice-President and Manager 


P. F. DUNDON, President and General Manager - 


- 
Parent Locking DEVICE. 
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Morral” 


Compared with ‘‘Morrals’’ a// other 
ways of husking corn are slow, much 
slower, more wasteful and /ess simple. 


Morral Bros., Morral, 0.—Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 
GUARDIAN BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Eureka Soldering Flux 


is universally used because of its high 
standard of quality. Every phase of its 
_ manufacture is the object of conscientious 
and scientific care. The best-interests of 
your trade demand that you use the best 
flux obtainable—EUREKA. i 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


New York, 80 Maiden Lane. New Orleans, La., Godchaux Blde. C. W. Pike Company, 808 Postal Telegra; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ave. Milwaukee, Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Fide. San Francisco, 
Birmin; zham, Ala., nite. St. Paul, Minn., 2303-05 Hampden Ave. GRASSELLI CHEMICAL co., LTD., 
Detroit. Mich., rate Hancock 4 Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., Diamond Bank Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton, Ont. 

Mass., 70 Kilby 8t. Philadelphia, Pa., Drexel Bldg. Branch 
shicaee, 2235 Ford Ave. . Randail’s Son, Marine Bank Bldg., Bal- 347 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Patented 
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PEA 
Cleaners, Graders, 


Picking Tables, Elevators, 
Briners, Washers, Blanchers 


= 


Your 1917 Pea Pack bettered—a real improve- 
ment by the use of ‘“‘Monitor’’ Pea Machinery. The 
Simpler operation, unfailing dependability and 
surpassing efficiency of ‘‘Monitor’’ Cleaners, 
Graders, Picking Tables, Elevators, Briners, Wash- 
ers and Blanchers are things that insure the maxi- 
mum of satisfaction to their owners. See who uses 
them and why—you will get the habit yourself. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


GRADERS oureens 
WASHHERS —AND— 
BLANCHERS 


SPECIAL MACHINES 


String Bean Machinery 


A safe, simple, sure route to the big dollars in bean packs is by 
‘Monitor’? Machinery. Of this there can be no doubt inasmuch as 
“‘Monitors’’ have for several years, will this season and undoubtedly 


MAKERS OF will for the next several years to come, put out a majority of the finest, 
cheapest obtained string bean packs. Since most of the large, well 

THE BIG equipped bean canneries use ‘‘Monitors’’ almost exclusively there must 

; be a difference—there must be a merit to ‘‘Monitor’’ Machines recog- 

BEAN DOLLAR nized by others—how long before you will get to know ‘‘Monitors’”’ 


and obtain those larger string bean profits? 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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SANITARY CANS 


A Limited Production 
Only, Yet Unsold 


Five Gallon Square Cans 
FOR PULP 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Canned foods prices under investigation—Spot stocks gone 
and most futures withdrawn—Retailers anxious buyers 
of futures. 


The market on spot canned foods has gone so high - 
as to attract the attention of the Government price investi- 
gators, and these goods are now coming in for their share 
of abuse and misrepresentation. If ever there was a use- 
less waste of money it is that which is:expended by these 
commissions to investigate the high cost of living and the 
high cost of food products, or for that matter of any prod- 
ucts. The Federal Trade Commission has been asking for 
$400,000 to cover the cost of an investigation into the high 
prices ruling on all foods. Fortunately, Congress did not — 
grant them the request, and if it had, the whole Congress 
ought to have been impeached for misappropriating public 
funds. Never in the history of any such investigation have 
they ever found that there was a conspiracy among holders 
to rob the public, and if they did ever find anything like 
this, they could take no action, or at least never have taken 
any. Neither the Government nor any commission can 
compel a man to sell his products for less than he cares to 
take for them, and the result is that all these efforts come 
to naught. Outside of feathering the pockets of the in- 
vestigators there is no benefit derived, and there never will 


Take the matter of canned foods, and the charges made 
in the public press, as to the canners jointly holding their 


goods for higher prices! And the accusations in other lines 
are equally ridiculous. 2 


If there is any spot market! to report, in canned foods, 
it is one between second hands, as the first-hand holders are 
very hard to find. The common expression is that there 
is nothing to sell, and so, of course, the brokers find the 


market very quiet on spots. The difficulty now is to find 
anything, as the jobbers do not care to part with their 
holdings, knowing full well that they will need all they have 
and more before fresh goods can possibly come upon the 
market. . 


Vol. 39 Ne. 29 
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In futures the market has quieted down because most 
canners have all the orders booked they care to take. A 
glance at the Daily-~Tomato Market, Report shows some 
considerable sales of futures, but mostly for small amounts, 
and usually for particular orders, and at high prices, extra 
5% inch tomatoes selling at $1.65 as futures. 

Both corn and tomatoes as futures show a lack of the 
big orders which earlier characterized these two staples, 
and the market on both has advanced to well above open- 
ing prices. Peas also have joined these two staples in 
scarcity as to futures, Wisconsin reporting that the can- 
ners’ are about sold up to their limit now. 

There has been a complete change of front on the part 
of the jobbers regarding the future conditions in the market. 
They first assetted that the retailers would not touch futures 
at the high prices asked; and now they say they have to 
withdraw future prices because of a tendency on the part 
of the retailers to overbuy. 

Every operator in foods knows that the country will 
need every can, bottle, jar or piece of food that can be 
procured during the coming season, and will demand it at 
ever increasing prices, if we have no war, and at double 
the prices if we have war. And so the retailer is anxious 
to insure himself a good supply at present high prices be- 
fore they go higher. And this ought to be a hint to the can- 
ner to hold his futures and wait for the better prices. There 
does not seem to be a chance in a thousand of his losing in 
the operation, and many of the best business men can- 
ners are taking this course. It makes no difference what 
futurd price is offered them, they are not in the market to 
sell. 

Look at our market quotations and you will see that 
the articles are either marked out or have advanced over 
last week’s; notably sauerkraut, now quoted at $1.60 for 
No. 2 and $1.90 for No. 3; sweet potatoes at $1.40; No. 2 
standard tomatoes, $1.35, and No. 9’s tomatoes at $1.20; 
pineapples higher and oysters steadily advancing. This lat- 
ter article is bound to advance, for the oyster canners have 
hardly been able to touch them this winter, on account of 
the price of raw stock. There has been a scarcity, and 
the Bay has been frozen over for months, prohibiting the 
gathering of even the scanty crop. Everything tends up- 
wards, and there is no saying how high the kite will go, for 
all records have been smashed to date. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


What’s become of the old saying, “Not worth beans?” 

We dislike and disapprove of the expression, but recent 
events in our National life and lead us to think that Iowa has a 
couple of Senators that ought to be “canned,” politically, and 
salted individually. And not only Iowa, but some of our other 
canning States have some. 


Something to Think About.—If we went to war with 
either the Entente or with the Allies, wouldn’t we lose our 
claims as preferred creditors for the debts they now owe us, 
and be obliged to collect them by force of arms? And if we 
allied with either, wouldn’t we thereby automatically be bur- 
dened with a share of their war debts, as co-partners? The 
first might be obtainable, the latter unbearable. 


The Canned Goods Exchange Banquet.—The date of April 
10th has beén set for the big annual feast of the Canned Goods 
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Exchange, and the place the same as usual—the Rennert 
Hotel. With the air bristling with wars and rumors of wars, 
the old Roman motto seems peculiarly appropriate: ‘Eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” This will not stop 
any one who has ever attended one of these splendid functions 


from sending his application now, and we advise them to do 
so promptly. 


Efficiency Experts.—On account of the rapidly rising costs 
of canning every article that will go into cans, many canners 
are seeking to improve their factories, and to arrange every- 
thing in ways that will give the greatest efficiency, which is 
equivalent to saying ways that will produce the goods at low- 
est possible cost. Particularly should this feature be kept in 
mind when new plants are built, or changes or alterations 
made in old ones. In such cases it will pay well to have ex- 
perts on the job before the building or changes are commenced. 
The assurance that you have the best is worth many times the 
cost. Thus Day & Zimmermann, Inc., of Philadelphia, have 
been kept busy furnishing new plans and giving directions in 
proper alterations, and the far-sighted canner will call on them 
for such service. Get it “right’’ while you are getting it, and 
these men can set you right, as to the building, its arrangement, 
etc., etc. And as a foundation for a correct cost accounting, 
they are experts in appraising industrial plants. A few dollars 


spent in this, starts you right. This feature has long been 
wanted in this industry. 


Worth Pasting in Your Scrap Book.—From a broker’s cir- 
cular dated Baltimore, March 38rd, 1917: About 75 cases No. 2 
Second Yellow Peaches at $1.00 per dozen; 300 cases No. 3 
Second Yellow Peaches at $1.30 per dozen; No. 10 Standard 
Spinach at $6.00 per dozen; No. 2 Standard Sauer Kraut at 
$1.30 per dozen; No. 3 Standard Sauer Kraut at $1.75 per 
dozen; No. 2 Blackberries, good syrup, at $1.10 per dozen; 
150 cases No. 1 6-oz. Oysters, four dozens, at $1.25 per dozen; 
No. 3 Green String Beans at $1.15 per dozen; No. 2 Cut Refu- 
gee Beans, Standards, at $1.15 per dozen; No. 2 Cut Refugee 
Beans, Extra Standards, at $1.20 per dozen; No. 2 Whole Refu- 
gee Beans, No. 3 sieve, at $1.40 per dozen F. O. B. Balti- 
more—No. 1% Fish Roe, 4-oz., at $1.17% per dozen. 


Not mentioned: Standard No. 3 Tomatoes, $1.75; No. 3 
Standard Spinach, $2.25; Standard Maine Style Corn, $1.50; 


No. 3 Sweet Potatoes, $1.40—all rock bottom market quota- 
tions. 


What of the Western Canners’ Meeting?—We have re- 
ceived notice up to the time of going to press of the annual 
meeting of the Western Packers’ Association, which should be 
held about this time, according to schedule. 


A Removal Notice——The American Sugar Refining Co. 
announce they have moved their sales offices in Chicago to 
1231-1239 Conway Building, 111 W. Washington street, the 
change taking place Saturday, March 10th. 


The Fred H. Knapp Co. has removed its office from the 
Maryland Casualty Arcade to Room 1412 Lexington Street 
Building, both in Baltimore, and visitors to this Company 
should take note of this. Likewise those who intend to use 
the ‘‘Knapp Way” of labeling and boxing their goods this com- 
ing season and intend to write them, should address their mail 
to the new location. 


The 20th Century Co., makers of some of the industry’s 
latest and most up-to-date fillers and conveying machinery, 
announce their removal from the Merchants & Manufacturers’ 


Bank Building to Room 1228 First National Bank Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Next Week’s Issue.—There will be a continuation of the 
featured addresses in next week’s issue of The Canning Trade, 
and one of the best addresses that any Convention ever listened 
to will be given—that by Fred. A. Stare on “Efficient Factory 
Management and Its Relation to Cost of Packing.’’ Mr. Stare 
has proved himself to be the Elbert Hubbard of the canning 


industry, and no one in this line can afford to miss studying 
what he has to say. 


Dyer Expands at Evansville.—Notice was given in these 
columns sometime ago of the sale of the old Dyer Packing Co., 
at Vincennes, Ind., and friends will now learn with interest 
that Mr. Dyer has bought the Indiana Canning Co. plant at 
Evansville, and has enlarged it so that he now has a capacity 
of 5,000 cases of baked beans per day, with especially selected 
bean machinery to give the best possible production in the most 
economical and up-to-date manner. The thirty years that Mr. 


Dyer has put in as a baked bean packer assure all that he 


knows his business and that the new W. H. Dyer Packing Co. 
wil] make its mark, 


= 
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PACKERS’ CASES 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. FILLING NEXT SEASON’S GANS? 


If each grower on your present 
acreage increased his yields 25 
to 50 per cent, wouldn’t it solve 


your raw materials problem? 
Fertilizers, with better cultural 
methods, will increase yields 30 
to 100 per cent and improve the 
OF 


quality of your pack. Make sure 
your growers use best methods 
next year. 


‘We have made a special study 


of the important canning crops. 
Write us for crop information. 
We have free information worth 


dollars to canners and growers. 
Ask about our free service to 


QUALITY 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
of the National Fertilizer Association 


BALTIMORE POSTAL TEL. BLDG. - ‘MUNSEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
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The New York Market ~ 


The market playing Mecawber—But considerable trading is taking place—Market now 


realizes that dealings must be between second hands, first hands being empty— 
Tomato futures advancing—Corn futures being neglected by canners—Holders of 
peas refusing to sell—News of this market. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, March 9, 1917. 

The Market.—Not much can be said different from what 
was said last week. The situation is very difficult and trying 
and every man in the business is moving with anxious caution, 
afraid to go forward very fast lest he discover some pitfall 
which will cause him serious loss. Few are developing their 
business in any considerable degree and everybody is waiting 
the proverbial something supposed to turn up in time to pre- 
vent loss. If one says that thus far no indication of anything 
turning up has been seen he is not going beyond the conserva- 
tive truth. To say otherwise would be to mislead. The expert 
is afraid to rely upon his own judgment, nor is he any more 
anxious to follow the expressions of others. Meanwhile, 
though business is hampered by this endeavor to remain con- 
servative, considerable trading is in progress, most of-it at 
outside prices, and sales of futures are the largest on record at 
this time. It is quite impossible to say where the desire for 
futures will end, but at the moment it looks as though many 
packers have oversold, and when they get their deliveries of 
cans they- will find that they are unable to satisfy their own 
contracts. And no one can foresee what the future will bring. 
A good many are predicting that no war will result between the 
United States and Germany. Others are beginning to believe 
that more danger exists of a clash between the Allies and the 
United States over matters which may arise in the future. But 
whether or not war comes, the fact remains that substantially 
all canned food supplies are gone from first hands, and a good 
proportion has gone from second hands. The outlook for can- 
ning this year is not promising and the situation grows worse 
every day. Growers are refusing acreage on the plea that 
something else pays better and many factories will be unable 
to secure fresh stock if the present attitude holds. With all 
these difficulties besetting them the lives of canners are not 
happy ones just now, nor do they see anything in the future 
that promises to make the situation better. 


Tomatoes.—He who would designate the market on these 
goods must be possessed of pre-science denied the average man. 
The situation at present is not essentially different from what 
it was last week. Spot No. 3s are held at $1.75, with $1.85 
asked by some interests. No. 2s are scarce at $1.30, while No. 
10s are quoted up to $5.00, and practically none available at 
that figure. Futures have sold up to $1.35 for No. 3s and 
$1.15 for No. 2s, while No. 10s are quoted at $4.00 to $4.25. 
These figures are in a way only approximate. Few would want 
to say that they represent anything more than the general ten- 
dency. Sales are made at all these quotations, but the dispo- 
sition is to hold higher and no one offers at less. The tendency 
is still climbing upward with no one able to predict the end. 
Sales are so rapid in some instances that holders are cleaned 
out almost before they realize it. On the other hand, holders 
seem to think that the situation promises stronger demand 
and higher values. Retailers bought heavily last fall, but most 
interests believe they are well sold out and that it will be 
necessary for them to enter the market and replenish their 
stocks before very long. That will result in clearing out every- 
thing in first hands. The supplies available cannot long stand 
combined onslaughts by retailers looking for goods. So far 
as raw stock for the coming season is concerned, few are as- 
sured of anything definite concerning it. Growers say they 
must have the highest prices else they shall refuse to grow 
tomatoes. They can make more money raising other crops. 
It would seem that the tomato canner need not worry about 
his cans. He apparently may be unable to obtain raw toma- 
toes to go into them. The general overturn of everything in 
the world has descended even to the humble tomato and has 
placed it in a position where it has become very arbitrary, and 
what is worse, no means of taming the belligerent fruit has 
yet been discovered. If farmers are not assured of the high 
pay they ask for raw stock they won’t grow tomatoes, and 
there’s an end to the whole range of activities connected with 
canning operations. Nor is there any relief from that condi- 


tion. The grower can’t be made to raise tomatoes if he pre- 
fers to grow something else, and the canner cannot go along 
without his raw stock. The outlook is not very encouraging. 


Corn.—Spot corn is fast becoming an historical article. 
Probably it is possible to get corn in this market in some quan- 
tity, but it must be understood that the supply is declining 
and he would buy must, perforce, do so soon, else he may learn 
too late that exhaustion has overtaken the supplies he ex- 
pected to secure. For fancy Maine stock $1.75 is asked, but 
the price is nominal, since no business is done. Maine stand- 
ards are quoted at $1.60, with few or none to be had. New 
York State fancy is quoted at $1.50 and standards are $1.40. 
Not much of either is left. Indiana standards are quoted at 
$1.35 and Ohio standards are exhausted. Standard Maryland, 
Maine style, is quoted at $1.25 and fancy at $1.30. The sup- 
ply of both grades is very low. Futures are selling readily 
enough, but the packers are wondering where they are to get 
raw matrials and cans to put up the goods wanted. The price 
is up to $1.10 for future standards, and even that figure is 
not bringing out the offerings that $1.00 did when it was first 
named. Many are counseling caution in providing for the fu- 
ture, since no one can tell what the result of the present un- 
precedented combination of circumstances will be. Canners 
can best conserve their own interests and will not injure that 


of their buyers by holding to conservatism as the one wise 
course. 


Peas.—Conditions are virtually unchanged, with the nne- 
sible exception that it is harder to get goods than it was last 
week. Holders are either nearer sold out, or they begin to 
see that it will be necessary for them to hold what they have 
if they hope to supply their customers with even a portion of 
what will be wanted. Spot prices are firmer, though they are 
not quotably different from what they were last week. It 
seems, however, that sellers have decided that it is best to be 


conservative, and they are refusing all orders excepting those 
that pay full outside prices. Futures could be sold much more 
rapidly than they are. Up to $1.15 is asked for futures, and 
paid without a murmur. Prices which three years ago would 
have been laughed at as quite impossible are paid now with no 


objection. It is one of the features of present day business 
that this is true. 


Fruits.—Offerings of all varieties and grades are light. 
Demand at the moment is light, but all prices are firmly held 
and sales are not made, excepting at outside figures. The 


quantity of any variety now available is too small to last if 
demand returns to normal. 


Peaches.—Trade is rather dull, but California sorts are 
scarce and are firmly held up to quotations. Nearly all hold- 
ers still expect higher values. Supplies are short and the ten- 
dency is upward. Southern pack is steady, though it must be 
confessed that those who buy are discovering that prices have 
tended upward recently and that it is no longer possible to 
obtain goods, excepting at outside figures. Pie grades are 
especially strong. 


Pineapples.—The entire prospective pack of Hawaiian 
pineapple is sold out, according to information recently re- 
ceived in this market, and the prospective output is the largest 
ever known. Other varieties have not fared quite so well, but 
the situation in all of them partakes of the same essential 


characteristics. Movement at the moment is light and prices 
tend upward. 


Berries.—Not many are left of any variety and buyers 
have difficulty in getting what they want. Prices are firm at 
recent high levels, and no indication of recession obtrudes it- 
self upon the canners’ rosy dream. Until the next season 
brings its general output the conditions cannot change. 

Oysters.—No change is reported, though everything is 
held at a high range of values, and the tendency is still up- 
ward. Movement is confined to actual requirements, which 


vary, but are generally rather small in this vicinity at this 
HUDSON. 


season. They are more active in the interior, 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss Automatic Sanitary Can Double Seamer, No. 71-K 
With Automatic Turrets and Cover Feed. 
Speed 75 a Minute. 


The machine is fully automatic and takes cans from 2% to 4% inches in 
diameter by 2 to 534 inches in height. Cans are always in view of the 
operator for inspection. Cans stand still during double seaming. 
Cans may be easily removed between first and second spindles. 
Improved automatic positive end feed. Patented quick change head, can 
be changed for different diameters in about 5 minutes. Independent ° 
seaming head for each diameter. “No adjustment of rolls necessary. Ad- 
justment for heights made by one hand wheel moving entire mechanism 
preserving correct alignment. Every bearing an anti friction bearing. 
Special oil tight packing glands on spindles and main shaft. Friction 
clutch drive giving instant control. Automatic turret mechanism entirely 
independent of seaming mechanism. 


Machine may be taken apart and reassembied regardiess of 


position of seaming head and turret. Timing of parts unneces- 


Builders of ‘the Complete Sanitary Line 


E. We. BLISS CO. 25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Ouen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfrier’s Road, London, E. C. 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 
THREE TWO HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER ANNUM 
ADDRE 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


— BY — 
HERBERT SHERIDAN, Traffic Manager 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


GIVE THE ROADS FAIR PLAY. 
(From the New York Times, February 23, 1917.) 


Now, that the country can be fed and warmed only by 
special trainloads of coal and food, the railway situation is vis- 
ible to all but the blind. The situation is too serious to be 
dealt with in a nagging spirit. It would be easy to trace blame 
to the railways or to the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
many are doing. It would be easy for them to defend them- 
selves by pointing to the laws. That throws the blame back 
upon those who elected the lawmakers and supported them in 
the policy which it may be hoped is now culminating. Plac- 
ing the blame for the past iis not a remedy. What is needed 
is a forward-looking policy which shall correct the errors of 
the past. In that aspect the crisis has its uses, and they are 
proportioned to its seriousness. Once it was necessary to cor- 
rect railway abuses and convince the companies that they are 
subject to the law. They are as humble now as ever they were 
arrogant, and are suppliants rather than dictators. It was 
also necessary to convince the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that something besides “power” and “orders” is neces- 
sary. The best of intentions have met obstacles in execution 
of a sort which ought to give the Commission a feeling of 
sympathy with the railways in a task more difficult than has 
been appreciated. The lawmakers also have fallen below their 
intentions and the expectation of the railway haters. Largely 
that, too, was because of the difficulties of the case. The ex- 
planation of the people’s share of the blame for misdirected 
legislation and administration is the same. Now even the 
people must see that they are punishing themselves over the 
railways’ shoulders. Only experience could have produced 
this frame of mind. If the educational process is now com- 
plete, a great first step toward a new departure has been taken, 
and the outlook may be regarded hopefully. 


Assuming that all concerned are in a regenerated frame 
of mind, probably there will be no dissent from the proposition 
that the root of the trouble is the lack of funds for the rail- 
ways to use in the public service. Within a few days the New 
York Central has had to abandon its plan for an issue of 


stock, and the Southern Railway has been unaDle to issue’ 


bonds. If such railways cannot finance themselves, what is the 
prospect for others in less leading positions? 


There is just one way to enable the railways to finance 
themselves. They must be allowed profits large enough to at- 
tract the capital to enable them to serve the public. In the 
old days there was danger that liberality in funds invited 
waste of resources for service and danger to investors. For 
the present that chapter must be regarded as closed. 


It is gratifying to note that the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
making exceptions to the terms of some notable embargoes 
caused by continued congestions, which embargoes must of 
necessity interfere alike with the satisfaction of shippers gen- 
erally and the railroad. 


The exceptions include shipments of anne cans intended 
for the condensed milk industries, when these shipments are 
so billed: ‘“‘Foodstuffs for human consumption,” including can- 
ned foods. 


It will be recalled that better recognition of foodstuffs in 
cans has been sought for some time. 


The application of the Southern Pacific Company filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in its connection with 
its ownership of the Atlantic Steamship Lines under the pro- 
visions of Section 5 of the Act to Regulate Commerce as amend- 
ed by the Panama Canal Act, is of great interest to shippers of 
canned foods. 


The steamship lines in question are commonly known as 
the “Morgan Line’’ and operate regularly from New York to 
New Orleans and Galveston, with occasional service from Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and Boston, and serving by connection 
with rail lines from the Gulf ports large territory in the West 
and Southwest. 
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It has been recently decided by the Commission to hold 


-the case open for a period of sixty days, at the expiration of 


which time final action will be announced. 


In the meanwhile, it has ordered that certain port-to-port 
rates discriminatory to New Orleans in favor of Galveston, be 
corrected, also certain practices, such as the application of local 
port-to-port and State rates to defeat the higher published 


through rates, as filed with the Commission to interior Texas 
points, be discontinued. 


NEWS OF NEW YORK 


Interesting Items Gathered in the Leading Market, 
About Trades and Traders 
By “HUDSON” 
Special Correspondent of “‘The Canning Trade” 


No change in the general situation since last week. 
Whether it is peace or war, seems no nearer a satisfactory so- 
lution. But one thing is very evident, the long wait before 
something definite is done is softening the blow ‘when it does 
fall. People will not feel it as much as they would have done 
if it had come unexpectedly. Some observers say it will not 
come at all. Others say it will, because certain powerful in- 


_ terests are affected one way or the other by the proposition, 


and it is believed they are strong enough, as they were in 1898, 
to swing the sentiment one way or the other, as they choose. 
If nobody made money out of it, the sentiment would be strong 
against it, but money, when it lies in such tempting sums just 
ahead, is an influence which ought not to be overlooked when 
one is seeking for causes. Meanwhile canned foods men are 
watching, waiting for the event whichever it may be, and won- 
dering whether or not they will be able to satisfy the extraordi- 
nary requirements which will follow the organization of an 
enlarged army and navy. They are confident that the situation 
in food circles will be critical and they are unable to say at the 
moment whether or not they can supply what will be required. 
The conditions are substantially the same as they have been 
for a week or more and they are likely to remain until the 
Government takes some definite action or something occurs 
which will forever end this series of dilatory movements. 


Scarcity of all sorts of fresh vegetables has created a de- 
mand for some canned foods which are not often asked for in 
any considerable quantities at this season. Pumpkin is one of 
those which is benefitting by the conditions. No. 3s are not 
plentiful and are quoted at $1.30, with $1.27%4 accepted in a 
few instances. No. 10s are held at $4.00 for known brands, 
though a few have sold at $3.50 within the week. Squash is 
in about the same position as pumpkin. Buying is chiefly in 
small lots, but a good many are taking a little. No. 3s are 
quoted at $1.30 outside, with $1.25 accepted in a few in- 
stances. No. 10s are steady at $3.50, with $3.25 offered, and 
it is said a few have accepted it. The scarcity of fresh vege- 
tables is responsible for what increase of activity is noted and 


business improves as the failure to secure supplies becomes 
more marked 


A severe snow storm, which began the first day of March 
and lasted for four days, tended to check shipments owing to 
the virtual blockade of the streets for several days. For the 
past two or three years a considerable share of the snow fall 
of the winter has come in the first days of March. This one 
is no exception to what has come to be a rule and factors in 
this market have almost come to estimate their business for 
March upon the freedom from snow and storm. Winters are 
coming late in the spring now, instead of in the winter months, 
when they formerly were most severe. 


Letters from the South quote canners as declaring that 
they do not see any reason for expecting a reverse in the mar- 
ket for future tomatoes, or for anything else. They point out 
that the situation is such that buyers are anxious to secure all 
the goods they can, but the position of the growers and the 
situation in cans is so serious that many have doubts of the 
usual supply being packed. Therefore, the buyer who gets 
his order booked first will have first consideration when it 
comes to the distribution of the pack. The outlook now is, 
they say, that the total pack of tomatoes will be sold out be- 
for any of it is put into cans, or so nearly sold out that very 
little will be left. Buyers are operating freely, believing that 
present prices are conservative. The change in tomato condi- 
tions is so marked that many of the older factors in the busi- 
ness are rubbing their eyes in a vain attempt to discover 
whether they are asleep or awake. They are clearly bewil- 
dered by the turn affairs have taken. 
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STANDARD 
CONTINUOUS COOKER 


EVERY MINUTE ON THE MINUTE 


Cans leave the Standard Continuous Cooker cooked 

to the highest state of perfection, eliminating 
practically all labor, as well as reducing the fuel 
consumption one half, and shortening the time of 
cook at least 75%. 


Service like this means no hang-ups due to jammed 
cans or chain troubles, and absolutely cannot be 
obtained with any other machine than our Standard 
Continuous Cooker having a reel type (chainless) 
construction which positively will not jam a can 
when it has once entered the spiral. 


Largest capacity for floor space occupied and any 
speed up to 200 cans per minute obtainable with 
our special feed—all at no greater cost than other 
makes of machines. Write for full particulars. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
333 W. Julian Street 409 Marine Bank Building 
San Jose California Baltimore, Md. 


EXCELS IN 
CAPACITY—DURABILITY 
OPERATION 
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The Chicago Market 


Heavy buying of ¢ ‘winter packed’’ goods shown—Chicago jobbers clean out New Orleans 
jobbers on tomatoes—Shrimp advances sharply—Supply of corn here exhausted — 
Kraut about all cleaned. up—Many packers have withdrawn from the market on all 
lines—All indications seem; to point to continued high prices. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, March 9, 1917. 

The Climax.—When a canner of hominy, kidney beans 
and kraut notifies his brokers that he will-accept no more or- 
ders for spot or future goods at any price until after July 1st 
next, except for canned kraut, a stock of which he has in cans, 
as was done this week, the apex of the pyramid of speculative 
buying has been reached. Such goods, or most of them, can 
be produced at the canneries all the year round, and when at 
gradually advancing prices fifty per cent. higher than for many 
years, both for spot and future delivery, canneries are so 
loaded with orders that they are compelled to stop selling, the 
danger line in speculative buying has been reached. The in- 
terior or small town wholesale grocers are the speculators in 
this insistent and unthinking buying, and may be they know 
what they are doing. They usually do, for they are smart and 
make money more surely and faster than do the big metropol- 
itan wholesale grocers. The canners have no complaint to 
register, surely. It is said that ‘‘Whom the gods wish to de- 
stroy they first make mad,” but I don’t think that the Lord 
has any destructional intentions toward the small wholesale 
grocery houses, and it may be that ‘‘there is a method in their 
madness.’, and that the metropolitan wholesale grocers might 
sit at their feet and learn wisdom, and make a few contracts 
for future “winter packed goods” in cans. 


Canned Tomatoes.—Right here arises a situation that re- 
verses the regular order of things and causes water, figura- 
tively speaking, to run up hill. Chicago has this week bought 
up all the surplus twos and threes canned tomatoes held by the 
wholesale grocers of New Orleans. The prices paid are said 
to have ranged from $1.15 up for No. 2 standard f. o. b. New 
Orieans, and $1.50 up for No. 3 standard f. o. b. New Orleans, 
and the selling was done by the Louis Hilfer Co. at the Chicago 
end, and the buying was done by the Graham & Boswell Co. 
at the New Orleans end. The freight rate from New Orleans 


to Chicago is only 32 cents per hundred all rail, while the 
present rate from Baltimore to Chicago is 26% cents, ocean 
and rail. It was good merchandising, too, as the spring comes 
abcut 60 days earlier at New Orleans than at Chicago, and 
the new vegetables are already being used from the gardens 
of the South, while the canned tomato season in Chicago never 
really closes, and fresh vegetables from home gardens in this 
vicinity do not appear above the ground before about the first 
of June. 


The buying was not speculatively large, hut it was large 
enough to move New Orleans’ surplus of canned tomatoes to 
Chicago. 

Canned Shrimp.—The sensation of the week was an- 
nounced in this article when the price was advanced for 
spring pack from 90c. cannery to $1.10, and all the canneries 
appointed a well-known New York city brokerage house gen- 
eral selling agents (Dudley) for their product of shrimps, 
though not for oysters. 

Some spot 1916 pack can be bought in New Orleans from 
second hands, so I learn, at 95c, however, but that condition 
will be ended in a day or two. 


Canned Corn.—There is a good urgent demand for can- 
ned corn for immediate use, and $1.30 is being paid for it 
f. o. b. canneries. The local supply in Chicago has held the 


market down to $1.25 since January ist, but the holders have 
sold out and the market is now free to advance and is doing so. 

Irokers and buyers are beginning to predict $2.00 canned 
ecrn before the season closes. Fancy corn has already reached 
that price in retailers’ quantities, but the price is now pre- 
dicted for standard grade. 

Canned Kraut.—The face of the universe igs being 
searched for fancy canned kraut. Three cars were found this 
week by a local brokerage concern by writing to Minneapolis 
and ectting in touch with the owner. It was quickly sold on 
a basis of $1.70 f. o. b. Chicago and proved to be fancy. 

It is thought that it is the last lot of any importance of 
fancy kraut to be found in the Central West. Sales of future 
fancy E1aut are being made in a limited way to Chicago at 
$1.10 f. o. b. Chicago, with standard at $1.00 Chicago. 


Pork and Beans.—This article is moving onward and up- 
ward. A thousand or two cases were sold this week at $1.30 
f. o. b. cannery for No. 2 fancy in tomato sauce, but sellers 
are few and buyers are cautious. 

Canned Spinach.—A sale between jobbers of No. 3 stand- 
ard was noted this week at $1.80 f. o. b. Chicago, and a lot of 
extra heavy was sold at $2.00 for No. 3 size. The stock of this 
article is light, and there is a disposition to contract for early 
spring pack. 

Canners Withdrawing.—Many canners in peas, corn, to- 
matoes and in fact all articles in canned foods have withdrawn 
their prices on futures. It is not thought that this is because 
they have sold very heavily of futures, at least not unusually 
so, but because they have confidence in the future of prices 
and are disposed to hold a portion of their pack for the higher 
prices which they believe will prevail. 

It is known that their withdrawal is not because they fear 
that they will not be able to get cans, because they have all 
contracted for a supply, and the delivery of their contracts is 
sure and certain. However, it is understood that further con- 
tracts for cans for delivery after July 1st can be made only on 


.a conditional basis, and that fact is checking the selling arder 


of some of the canners. 

Jobbers Withdrawing Future Prices.—Several of our 
largest houses have withdrawn their entire list of future 
prices for canned foods, and most of them have withdrawn 
their lists partially. fi 


They found that retail grocers were disposed to be vio- 
lently speculative and to buy far beyond their safe require- 
ments, and that there was danger if the market did not ad- 
vance or remain steady of large quantities of goods being left 
in wholesalers! hands by recalcitrant buyers, or that should a 
recession from the high prices come credit departments would 
refuse these large lines of credit to retailers, leaving the goods 
piled up in wholesalers’ warehouses. They remember their 
experience in 1907 and in the spring of 1908, when a tremen- 
dous decline took place after an enormous inflation of prices. 

They, however, do not seem to remember that in that 
period there was a dreadful panic among the banks, hundreds 
of them going to the wall, but that now the banks are stuffed 
so full of money, and the country so plethoric with gold, that 
there can be no panic against which our new financial system 
of reserve banks fully and completely protect us. 


WRANGLER. 


THE OANNING TRADE 


J. B. HENDERSON & SON 


160 North Pifth Ave. Room 717 Chicago, lilinols 
PHONE, FRANKLIN 5167 


CANNED FOODS ONLY 


There are only 43 Wholesale Grocery Houses in Chicago which we con- 
sider prompt pay and reliable. We sell them all and personaly call 
upon them all regularly. If you have canned foods you desire sold 
write us giving a description of the quality and quantity and we 
will promptly reply advising you of the price we can obtain. This 
is the largest and most active canned foods market in the United 
States handling a larger volume and variety of canned foods than any 
market in the world. You should be reliably represented here. We 
refer you to any Wholesale Grocery House in Chicago and to The 
Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as to our reliability and 
dependability. If it is good food and comes in a can we will sell it. 


BROKERAGE COMPANV. 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


FOREST CITY BROKERAGE Co. 


PURE FOOD BROKERS 
Manufacturers and Shippers Agents 


209 WARREN BUILDING ROCKFORD, ILL. 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 
305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘CANTON BOX COMPANY 


2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. | 
PACKING BOXES | 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


Quality Labels 
are made by 


The House of Stecher 


Stecher Lithographic Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 
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. Career as a canner. 


DISTRIBUTION 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE TOMATO SECTOIN 
BY W. J. SEARS 
CLEVELAND, FEBY. 6th, 1917 


During recent months I have given a good deal of time to the 
discussion of some problems connected with our industry. I do not 
know that I regret what I have done, except possibly it will be neces- 
sary to explain to my Board of Directors why I have taken so much 
time from the business of my company. 


However, in this effort which I have made, I have found myself 
getting into a kind of publicity which has been very distasteful to 
me, and I am sure, distasteful to my compny. 


I have made up my mind, therefore, to distcontinue my public 

‘ My friends joked me a great deal about my route 
around to the State Conventions. They wanted to know how profit- 
able it had been to me, So I have not prepared any formal paper as 
has been my rule for these discussions. ‘ 


I am going to talkj to you just a few minutes about some of the 
problems involved in the big problem of distribution. We cannot 
come to any helpful discussion of this problem without some analysis 
of its elements. First, of course, there cannot be any distribution 
until we have something to distribute. We must make the product 
first. There is always the great problem of manufacture, and in that 
problem we have the question of finance, of capital, of management, 
of cost of manufacture and of proper sanitation, and above all, the 
question of quality. 


Now we cannot hope to distribute anything profitably, success- 
fully, until we know what the thing costs us; until we examine all 
the elements that go into its production. 


The two big things for the canner in his problems of manufac- 
ture, in my opinion, are sanitation and all things that surround sani- 
tation—the quality of the, product that is produced, and the way it is 
produced—and the other is the cost of doing that thing, of putting 
up those goods. 

Now, why do I lay emphasis upon sanitation? The thing is so 
- simple in my mind that there ought not to be any discussion about 

it. We are putting up something in our plants for people to eat, ‘and 
the peculiar and unusual thing about our products is that the consumer 
cannot see it when he buys it. When the housewife buys potatoes, or 
even a sack of flour, she can see it. She can give to these products for 
her table, a personal examination. She cannot do that with a can 
of corn or a can of peas. She has to take those on faith and she 
ought to know whether or not that product has been put up in a clean 
and sanitary way. It is therefore, in my judgment, an essential in 
the business that canned food should be put up im an absolutely clean 
and sanitary manner. There ought not to be any question about it. 
iit ought to be taken for granted, and we ought to be so sure about it 
we would not need Government inspection. The canner who needs 
Government inspection ought not to be in the business. It he needs 
inspection, if he has an unsanitary plant, it simply means that he has 
not got the right conception of his business. Of course, I believe we 
ought to have inspection because, unhappily, we have some men who 
need to be inspected, and the standard of the industry is measured 
not by the best plant, but by the worst, and for our protection, ther- 
fore, and for the general good name of canned foods, all plants ought 
to come up to one standard as to sanitation. 


Now, the other thing about this big problem of manufacture on 
which I iay emphasis is that of cost of manufacture. Like sanitation, 
that is simply a fundamental thing. It seems absurd from the stand- 
point of ‘good business men, that we must go into this problem in 
detail. No manufacturer has ever met with success who did not make 
a thorough study of his cost, and yet, in our own industry we have 
had a profound ignorance of these matters. 


If I had time, I think I could show you just why that is so. 
Perhaps before I get through, I shall get into that in some detail. - But 
this industry of ours has grown out of the soil. The canner essentially 
from _an historic standpoint has been a farmer. Therefore, speaking 
broadly and in general terms, he has not had the usual business train- 
ing and experience that the average business man has had. If we take 
a careful survey of the canners in this room, we shall find that either 
we ourselves or our fathers were farmers. I wonder if that is not so? 
How many of you were either farmers, or the sons of farmers? Hold 
up your hands. I told you_so. Most of you; just as m my case. 
My father was a farmer. He took up the canning business with the 
Lupe of conserving his own farm products. It all grew up naturally. 
New, that being so, we have grown up like Topsy, us 1 have said. 
Moreover, the business is seasonable, just like a farming business. 
We operate our plants only two or three months of the year. Why 
should we go to e expense of having a cost acsvunting syetem, 
accountants, auditors and bookkeepers? We haven’t felt the need of 
them, and we have not had them. e have gone on very miuch like the 
farmer. Of course, the farmer must sell his products largely upon 
the basis of the great law of supply and demand. He cannot make 
any particular price for his corn or wheat himself. He is dependent 
ypon the world movement of things. -Therefore, he says, why should 
I know what it costs me to produce wheat or corn? I have to sell 
it for what I can get for it; and he has not been concerned about 
its costs, nor have you, coming out of the farm yourself, and going 
into this seasonable business. 

Now, let us go on to the other big elements in this matter of 
distribution. After you have produced the thing, you have to sell it. 
What does selling mean? It means getting your product to the man 
who is going to use it. In our case, getting it to the mén and women, 
to the boys and girls who are going to eat the goods which you have 
been producing. How have you been doing that? The world has put 
before us a certain method of distribution which we have all accepted. 

Now, the other big factor in this problem is that of the consumer. 
We put the goods in the hands of a distributor. We call him a grocer 
or ta jobber. Who is this man? He is simpiy an agent for the distri- 
bution of our goods. He provides the capital and the selling organi- 
zation which distributes our products. That was his function in the 
beginnig, and it ought to be his function now. 
criticism to make of the system. It has its abuseg§ just as everything 
has in this life. ‘ 

But we have had a lot of criticism about the jobber in the last 
year or two—a lot of friendly criticism. Who has made all the money 


have no particular - 


in the canned foods business in the last few years? The jobber. Who 
has made very little money in the canned foods business in the last 
few years? The packer. True, the jobber is not to blame for that. 
We sold our goods to him, and he paid us. The only thing I have to 
Say to the jobbers is this: He should recognize the undeveloped char- 
acter of our business and meet us in a spirit of co-operation. 

Now, in getting our goods to the jobber, another gentleman comes 
along—and that is the broker. They are a fine lot, too, but they doe 
not like me very well right now, because I withdrew my 1917 pack 
from them before they got started this year. They have been a very 
helpful sort of agent for the canner. F 

lot of abuses have grown up around the broker. Largely because 
the packer has contributed to the situation. I think most of the abuses 
we hear about the broker are due to the canner. I do not let any 
of them abuse. me. I won’t let them do it. Of course, once in a 
while a broker will send out a letter like this: “I have offers in hand 
for corn at. he firm first placing orders with me will get the 
business.”” He didn’t have any such offers. I put that letter in the 
waste basket. I did not contribute anything to that situation, which 
might materialize into an abuse. ' 
w, this business does another thing which may develop some 
abuses. We sell our goods before they are made. e write a con- 
tract for a delivery some time in the future, which is called, in simple 
terms, a future contract. Now, around that contract has developed a 
lot of discussion here recently. What kind of a contract are we going 
to write when we agree to deliver something we have not yet made 
at some future date? Some have said we should guarantee a 100 per 
cent. delivery. Some of us have said we should —- guarantee to 
deliver a part of what we are going to make, dependent upon what 
we may be able to make. I have taken the position that I should 
not obligate myself to deliver more than the acts of God will permit 
me to produce. If I took the time this morning, I think I could defend 
that position upon sound grounds. , 


Now the other big factor in this position is that of the consumer. 
Here is the process of manufacture. Here is the process of distribu- 
tion, and here is the process of consumption using up this product 
that we have made and sold. How about the consumer in relation 
to canned foods? I will tell you!! We must take the censumer into 
our confidence. We have to tell her—you see I speak right off about 
“her’’—because the women determine the whole question about food. 
The woman is the great arbiter in our economy of life as to what we 
eat; and we have to take her into our confidence. You know very 
well unless we do take the woman into our confidence we don’t get 
along with her at all; and that has been the great fault about the 
whole thing for many years. I see that Dr. Bernard has told us the 
same thing. The women are coming into their own. And they will 
come faster into their own, just as we take them into our confidence 
and tell them the whole truth about canned foods. And we must be 
honest about it. We cannot take them into our confidence unless we 
tell the truth. You have to be honest. That is the first proposition: 
You will have to be honest about the quality of your goods, and about 
the way you label your goods. George Cobb is going down into im- 
mortality—because he has coined the one shining truth that ought to 
be emblazoned on every canning factory in this country—‘The label 
is the window of the can.” And now let us be honest with ourselves, 
and take each other into our confidence this morning. We must come 
to the point of being pong A honest about the goods we put into the 
can, and about what we say is in the can. A, good many of us have 
been honest about the goods in the can; in fact, never were atly 
dishonest about that. We did not put any dope into the can which the 
consumer thought we did years ago. It would have been absurd if 
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Coming events cast their shadows before! 
Rush your shipping orders! Do it Now. 


It may interest you to know that the 
railroads have refused to place cars for the 
past two weeks. Just consider what this 
would mean during the rush season, when 
your products were coming in fast enough 
to keep you working night and day, and 
you could not get your cans in, on acconnt 
of an embargo on the roads! Remember 
the experience we had last year! 


Take your cans in early, and don’t be 
caught. A word to the wise etc. 


There is no more important feature of 
your business, than getting in your supplies 
of cans as early as possible. The country 


is more prosperous than ever before ;) con- 
sequently there will be more congestion as 
the season advances, making it harder all 
the time for you to get in your supplies. 


This is a year of preparedness for the 
canner. The ones who are prepared in 
advance will triumph. There are always 
some who put off matters of this character 
till the last minute. Don’t place yourself 
in this predicament. 


The canners who followed our advice, 
on taking in their supplies early last year, 
found it payed tenfold in contentment of - 
mind and no worry. 


We Have Nothing to Sell But Service. 


BOYLE CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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we had done that. We didn’t have to do it. Even.in the old days of 
the secrecy of the craft when my father started in business, when the 
gentlemen came from Baltimore and called us secretly back into the 
office and d they had a process for processing canned corn. There 
was a lot of tommy-rot about those secret processes. We soon got 
away from them; and so, I say for years the industry has been 
honest as to the contents of the can, but it has not been entirely 
honest as to what it said was in the can. Now I do not mean to 
say that we did anybody any great harm. We did not. But I will 
tell you what we did do, and that is the whole point of what I am 
saying. We left a doubt in the minds of the housekeeper about our 
foods, and she was not quite so sure whether she ought to buy these 
foods, regardless, as she would buy anything else. 

But now canned foods are coming into their own, and they will 
come into their own more quickly and more surely if we can convince 
this consumer, SS Ee that these foods are as sound and as 

ure as any other f products. . 
and honest labels, plus publicity! George Cobb’s 
truthful statement, plus publicity. Truth and confidence, that is all. 
Truth on our part; confidence on the part of the consumer that we 
are selling what we say we are, and if we do that, we cannot produce 
enough canned foods in this country to supply the demand. 
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Right here let me sound one note of warning. Along with truth 
and confidence must go Quality. There must be no letting down in 
the wholesome character of canned foods. The unusual conditions of 
the coming year may tempt some canners to slight this essential. This 


would be fatal to the splendid standing which canned foods are now 
taking in the good will of the consumers. ; 


The future of the industry is assured only if we continue to pack 
high-grade products, which shall be labeled truthfully and sold at a 
fair price. 

Now, I am talking too long. I wish I might go into this matter 
more fully with you. I have a theory that we have come upon an 
actual limitation of the production of canned foods in this country 
and — again will we see canned goods selling below the cost of 
manufacture. 


I wish I might discuss this pro rata contract. Harry Strasbaugh 
had a hundred reasons why we should deliver 100 per cent., and I 
think I have one hundred and one reasons why we should not. I 
must not take up any more of your time. The message I want to 
bring to you, if I have a message at all, this morning, are the two’ 
words: TRUTH and CONFIDENCE plus QUALITY. 


ASSOCIATION WORK 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE TOMATO SECTION 
BY H. P. STRASBAUGH 
CLEVELAND, FEBY. 6th, 1917 


HARRY P. STRASBAUGH 
Newly Elected Chairman Tomato Section 


“And the Lord God said it is not good that man should be alone; 
I will make him a help meet for him.” Gen. 2d Chap., 18th Verse. 
And this is the first record of an Association, and after Adam, came 

ain; he was a bachelor and not an association man. You are all 
acquainted with his record. Noah, also, was a leader among his people 
and his acts were the means of the preservation of posterity. The 
Children of Israel also followed the leadership of Moses. Moses evi- 
dently was not a bachelor, for he was an Association Worker. Today 
‘we have two European Associations each representing millions of 
people; the Teutonic, represented by the Kaiser; the Allies, repre- 
sented by Liloyd-George. Disloyalty of any kind is punishable by 
death. Without association, man is a savage. By the aid of asso- 
ciation nations are created, lives are protected and wealth is accumu- 
lated. Robinson Crusoe’s man, Friday, would probably have been a 
—- Wilson if he had been privileged the benefits of association 
wor 


In the present period, association is to the millions of producers 
as the heart is to the body; the water to the duck; the air to the 
aeroplane; the license to the couple seeking marriage; the divorce 
to those desiring un-marriage ; the Can to the canner. Whoever heard 
béfore 1916 of the country absorbing over 8,000,000 cases of corn and 
13,000,000 cases of tomatoes, even before they were packed, when 
we did not have a National Canners’ Association whose backbone is 
made up of the tomato, fruit, sauer kraut, milk and other sections 
sinuously entwined with projections therefrom as ribs and nerves rep- 
resenting the various state associations, whose individual membership 
neflects the corpuscles in the blood which, in turn, are kept healthy 
by the important old heart known as Frank E. Gorrell, the lun 
furnishing the oxygen under the command of the magic wand now held 
by Richard Dickinson? 


It is needless to say this wonderful organization is either healthy 
or aenemic, dependent almost entirely upon that blood corpuscle called 
membership. Those of you who belong to the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, the Tomato. Section, or what not other associations are the 
ones to say what kind is the association to which you belong. If you 
are not careful you will give away the truth as to how red is the 
blood of your membership and effort. No association is greater than 
its members. he human span hands to feet again and again have 
been often the only means to bridge the abyss; but if one grip begins 
to slip, the “chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” and all the 
officers and executive committees in Christendom cannot make the 
Association accomplish all that they should without the membership 
blood rings true. Oo. not understand, however, that an honest differ- 
ence of opinion is to be despised in any association. If there was no 
difference of opinion there would be no discussion; if no discussion, 
no personal experience; no knowledge of what the other fellow is up 
against; no remedy; no result. Say what you think, out loud, even 
if everyone disagrees with you. There is no argument with a deaf 
and dumb man. If there is no discussion there is no argument, and 
no result can be obtained. 


The most successful association is composed of men who take an 
interest in every meeting, every topic discussed, every experience re- 
lated. Like life, business and social, there are two paths confronting 
association work—the one leads to success, the other to failure. There 
is a choice between the two; no alternative. Every member must 
help if the successful path is to be followed by his association. 

Just ten years ago-I enjoyed the privilege of attending a meetin 
of the National Canners of the Tnited States, at Buffalo 
was a witness of the birth of the National Canners’ Association. ' This 
first meeting and the work accomplished was at that time just about 
of proportionate magnitude to the present-day meeting of the Tomato 
Section, which at this time is only one of the many features of this 
great association. After a period of ten years we find a coming-to- 
gether in the city of Cleveland, 4,000 Bg mage and packers’ represen- 
tatives. These people have assembled in all probability for either 
all or one of three reasons, viz.: for a good time, socially; for the 
purpose of seeing new machinery; or for the furthering of the asso- 
ciation interest. Everyone who attends this convention should enjoy 
the social relationship which is afforded at a meeting of this kind. 
Everyone is entitled to inspect with greshedt, care the wonderful display 
of machinery of almost every description which is exhibited by the 
Machinery and Supplymen’s Association, and as it is right to spend a 
part of the time in these two ways, it is also essentially important that 
everyone who attends this Convention should add his particular part 
to the success and future possibilities and opportunities of this grow- 
ing Association. There is a time allotted for work as well as a time 
allotted to play at these meetings; it is important that in association 
work and accomplishments of all kinds that work should come first 
and if this is well done, the play and the seeing of machinery, etc., 
can be accomplished with much tter satisfaction. If 4,000 packers 
‘were to get busy three hours each day for five days at each Conven- 
tion, this would mean 60,000 hours of wark well spent in the interest 
of an association devoted to the interest of canners. If these 4,000 
men can spend three hours a.day individually all the rest of the year 
and can accomplish great things, how much more could be accom- 
plished if these men would spend 60,000 hours collectively? All asso- 
ciations of importance as well as the National Canners’ Association 
have their individual meetings and conventions. The expense of these 
conventions at the present day would total figures that would have 
made canners wonder ten years ago, and yet there has never been 
found one so penurious in the last ten years who would venture the 
assertion that conventions were not a paying investment. Money spent 
in co-operation returns an hundredfold, even before the outlay is en- 
tirely disposed of. 

At a convention of this kind if a purse was raised a $20-bill 
contributed by each of the 4,000 packers present the sum total would 
be $80,000, which would be a most valuable adjunct toward the start- 
ing of a number of new features that have been discussed and talked 
about from time to time, but have never as yet taken upon themselves 
the form of action, for example: scientific advertising; a canners’ 
banking, financial and promoting company. Both of these have been 
heretofore suggested and sooner or later both of these must become 
a natural adjunct of the National Canners’ Association, for it is not 
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SANITARY FILLING TABLE and EXHAUSTER 


For hand packing. 
Cheapest method. 
No waste and no 
mashed or cut to- 
matoes. 


FOR SANITARY CANS 
2 OPERATORS 


This system is worth your close consideration 

and attention.. It was devised after years’ of 

experience in canning, and meets requirements com- 

pletely. By it you can get a quick, absolutely uniform 
fill—all hand packed. 


TO ANY Ss D E Fe Mi F G Cc O 


QUICK SANITARY CAN STRAIGHTENERS 00 B R ! D G E TO N N d 


WRITE FOR TESTIMONIALS 
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The Johnson-Morse Can Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


the whole business of the canner to gather together and hermetically 
seal fruits and vegetables in times of plenty for the purpose of retain- 
ing this valuable and pleasing product to be consumed when these 
fresh products are not obtainable, to hold them intact until some years 
when Nature has not been so liberal in the yield of her product, when 
losses could be averted if a Banking and Financing Company had been 
subject to the call of the packer to aid him in carrying over his sur- 
plus pack of peas and corn, etc. If a company of this kind had 
existed from February, 1915, until February, 1916, how different 
would have been the result. e all well know how these two commod- 
ities were being sold a year ago liberally much below cost. When 
anything is sold at a ridiculously low price, this not only necessitates 
financial loss to the producer, but also encourages waste with the 
consumer, Lean years frequently follow fat years, and if it would be 
possible to carry over through the lean years the product that had 
been wasted during the fat years, the consumer would then not be 
required to pay what might ba termed an exorbitant price in the lean 


years for the comniodity that should have been saved from waste 
during a fat season. 


If you will investigate the gavernment of all large business cor- 
porations you will probably find that it is indeed exceptional if there 
is not to be found in some way or other a sound financial institution 
intelligently backing up that organization. The canner needs this 

acking even more than any other organization on account of the ex- 

treme variance “which governs the maturity of products essential to 
his business demands. Possibly, some one may suggest that a capital 
of $80,000 would be totally insufficient even if it should be subscribed 
either for an Advertising Campaign or a Banking and Financing Com- 
pany. My answer would be that the probabilities are largely in favor 
of this being the nucleus and the nning of a much larger financial 
subscription; that this money would probably never have to be re- 
turned on account of the lack of opportunities for profitable invest- 
ment and the probabilities are that in ten years from now the pro- 
posed start would be productive of results that would be equal to if 
not greater than_the progress evidenced by the comparative growth 
of the National Canners’ Association during the last ten years. 

These two possible adjuncts of the National Canners’ Association 
have been discussed from time to time for a number of years, but, 
unfortunately, up to the present time there has not been sufficient 
action to bring about even the laying of the cornerstone. Why not 
do it now? 

Daily Market Report—Cost Accounting. It is a pleasure to call 
attention to these two features that are progressing satisfactority 
through the means of co-operation, and to commend the work that is 
being done towards acquainting everyone interested in the canning 
fraternity with the items of cost -heretofore disregarded. The Daily 
‘Market Report has, since the beginning of 1917, received the most 
wonderful boost that has probably ever been accorded any effort made 
heretofore by :the National Canners’ Association. Hats off to the 
Corn Section! : Look to the West when you want to get a thing 
started! I refer to the reports made by the members of the Corn 
Section during’ the first twenty-seven days in January, amounting to 
1,384,970 cases; and:one day’s report alone amounted to 290,590 cases. 
This is “going, some.” The¢packers who contributed to these daily 
reports are to: be profoundly congratulated. Those who have been 
made the recipients of these eote of total sales each day are to be 
congratulated all the more. The Tomato Section will doubtless most 
heartily approve of this hearty action taken by the Corn Section, and 
will probably reprove itself for not having seen the benefits of this 
good thing to the same extent and as quickly as the members of the 
Corn Section. This new way of obtaining the value of ene’s product 
is totally different from the former methods that were the custom for 
many years when the matter-.of selling prices was steeped in ignor- 
ance, superstition, and controlled entirely by gossip and mercenary 
advices. It would be impossible to give you a more striking example 
of the difference between the two methads than to refer you to the 
Daily Market Report of the Corn Section of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation under date of January 12th, wherein there were sales noted 
of 80,900 cases of future corn, both east and west, on the basis of 
-90, $1.02%, and $1.10, depending upon quality and grade. Strange to 
relate, and yet speaking from the book, I have in my possession a 
letter received from a prominent New York brokerage concerns under 
date of January 12th, the same day, wherein he advised that tomatoes 
are quoted at i85 for 2’s; $1.10 for 3’s; and $3.25 for 10’s; and corn 
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at .87%. In the old days, all corn, Standard, Extra Standard and 
Fancy was just corn, and we were told by our brokers the lowest 
price, and no matter whether we had a better corn to sell or not, 
we were told the price for corn was .87\4c. 


Referring to the article from McClure’s, January-1917 number, 
caption: “Are Curb Stocks a Risk?” you will find the following: “It 
is obvious that the advantage of buying securites on the Stock Ex- 
change is that prices are instantly published; the market is an open, 
public eye as far as the publication of transactions is concerned, and 
usually the prices are created by the action of more than one party. 


We will not attempt to further discuss Daily Market Reports for 
fear of encroaching upon thie territory of a speaker who is to follow, 
therefore we will close our remarks on this subject, with a gentle hint 
to the brokers who represent us that some of them, at least, will 
probably find it is necessary to give the packer a little more light and 
information when they tell him what the other fellow is doing. 


Again, it might be well to make the suggestion to the broker that 
the Association is closely watching the methods of some brokers who 
pursue tactics detrimental to the success of the packer. It is allaged 
that some time in December, 1916, even before the price of cans was 
named for 1917, that some brokers encouraged some packers to sell 
future tomatoes at $1, f. o. b. factory, 100 per cent. delivery contract 
for shipment as soon as packed. One broker told your speaker that 
he knew of sales that were made by two responsible packers of 
Southern Maryland at $1 per dozen, and in reply to the question why 
a self-respecting packer would take business with the outlook as it 
was, at so low a price, he replied that these packers stated that they 
accepted the business, giving as their reason that they had “never 
heard before of future tomatoes selling as high as $1 per dozen and 


this was why they thought it best to catch this enormous price while 
they could.” 


Regarding Cost Accounting, a few years ago not many of us had 
made the acquaintance of this necessary factor in our business. The 
canner, for many -years preferred glory to wealth, He would rather 
see his name in a trade journal than make $50. If he could obtain 
an order from some of the big buyers by undeér-bidding his fellow- 

ker, he reveled in the telling of his great accomplishment even if 

e had to forego the palatial home or the Packard car. He would sit 
at home during the winter, perhaps travel to the convention in a day 
xoach, and economize by eating 15-cent lunches. As a natural conse- 
quence, ofttimes his factory was a shack or a cow-stable, unsanitary 
and uninviting, suggesting to those who came around, the, “reputation 
unsavory” which advertised canned foods as unedible, unhealthy, and 
to be avoided whenever any other food product could be obtained. 
Association work is the great cleanser of these ills. The packer is 
now on the fire and is being consumed by the burning question of what 
is the total cost of packing, seen and unforseen; not only the packer 
is interested, but also the Government of the United States. ‘ortu- 
nately for the canner, our Government has reached a point in which 
it considers it essential that the manufacturer should conduct a profit- 
able business. Several pamphlets have been issued within the last 
year by the Federal Trade Commission, one entitled “Fundamentals of 
a Cost System for Manufacturers,” issued July 1, 1916; the other, “A 
System of Accounts for Retail Merchants,” issued under date of July 
15, 1916. If you have not read these pamphlets you are strongly 
advised to write to Washington and obtain same at once. They are 
well worth your close reading and consideration. 


On January 13, 1917, Mr. Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, addressed the Commercial Club of Chicago. 
You should all read this address; probably many of you have, but 
for those who have not and even those who have, it is my desire to 
call your attention to a part of this address: 

“The Federal Trade Commission, in a prelimina investigation, 
found that, leaving out of consideration the banking, railroad and pub- 
lic utilities corporations, and referring only to those that have to do 
with trade and industry, there were about 250,000 business corpora- 
tions in the country. The astonishing thing is that in 1914, of this 
number, 100,000 had no net income whatever; 90,000 made less than 
$5,000 a year; while the remaining 60,000, the more successful ones, 
made $5,000 a year and over. 


Turning now from net income to the total volume of business 
done by the 60.000 successful corporations in the United States, we 
found that 20,000 made annual sales of less than $100,000; 20,000 
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SWEET CORN BEAN CUTTER 1917 
SEED 


We have a few hundred bush- 
els of Country Gentleman, 
Narrow Grained, Stowell’s and 
White Evergreen to offer. 


If interested ask for prices 
and samples, mention quantity _ 
needed. — | | Attention, Mr. Canner: 


If your cutter does not cut old and stringy beans clean 
off, then you should have a LEWIS cutter, which cuts 


pe perfectly. 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED C0 ri Also built to cut okra, celery, rhubarb and peppers. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
E. J. LEWIS, Middleport, Y. 


THE KNAPP WAY 


of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘Hit and miss’’ don’t ‘pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 
_show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully.. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Baltimore . Maryland 


Berger & Garter OP, , San Francisco Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


: 


A. A. MORSE, 
The Johnson-Morse Can Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


more sold goods valued at from $100,000 to $250,000; 
from $250,000 to $500,000. 


_It is recognized that a. business man must be concerned not only 
with the efficiecy of his Gwn business but with the efficiecy of his 
coinpetitor’s business, and realize that unhealthiness anywhere in his 
industry will react seriously on him. 


It is a fact well understood among business men! that the general 
demoralization in a large number of industries has been cau y 
firms who cut prices not knowing what their goods actually cost to 
manufacture. 


The cost of selling, which is equally important, is often almost 
wholly lost sight of. 


Are the officers of the companies and firms who are cutting prices 
right and left, irrespective of their cost, fair to their customers, stock- 
holders and competitors? 


Quality and service are becoming greater factors in the field of 
merchandising. Long after the price of a product is forgotten the 
quality is remembered. 

The man who does not know his true cost is the man who prices 
his goods foolishly and thereby impairs the business of his sound 
competitors at the same time that he ruins his own. 

Too low price-making based on guesswork or on partial cost is a 

_ Menaceeto sound business. 
lease understand me, the menace is not in underselling, for a 
business concern must expect to face the low prices that are due to 
efficiency. But even the most efficient concern is not always able to 
meet cut-throat prices based on ignorance, 


10,000 more 


The Federal Trade Commission has urged upon business men the 
importance of installing adequate cost accounting systems. We have 
sent out to the business men of the country, both manufacturers and 
retail’ merchants, approximately 350,000 cost accounting pamphlets, 
and thousands of letters have been received in reply commending the 
Commission for this work. We have. through our expert accountants, 
co-operated with trade associations which are endeavoring to work out 
uniform and adequate cost accounting systems for their entire indus- 
try. If we receive. the appropriation from ‘Congress which I believe 
the importance of this work warrants, it is our purpose to divide the 
country into zones, and to place in each zone a number of cost ac- 
counting experts whose duty it shall ba to educate business men, 
through their trade associations, in better methods of keeping their 
books and working out their cost of production. Each particular in- 
dustry must work out its own plan, and in its own way. When the 
manufacturers in a given industry, however, have found a system that 
is uniform and satisfactory to them, and this system is presented to 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Commission will consider the plan 
«carefully, and if it is sound, will approve it as the standard system 
for that particular industry. 


I predict that within five years there will be very little money 
loaned by any banker in the United States, to any merchant or man- 
ufacturer who does not present a statement showing detailed informa- 
tion not only regarding his true assets and liabilities, but also indicat- 
ing that he is conducting his business in an efficient manner and that 
he absolutely knows his true costs.” 

Mr. Edward N. Hurley’s book recently published, also contains 
the following. 

“Ninety per cent. of German manufacturers and merchants know 
absolutely what their goods cost to manufacture and sell. Only 10 
per cent. of our business men have such knowl Properly con- 
ducted businesses in this country establish bank balances, which—lent 
to inefficient competitors—permit the latter to cut prices and cause 
the-ruin- of-the-industry- in- which re engaged.” 
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Members’ of the National Canners’ Association, if our National 
Government feels this way about our business, it is time for us to 
pinch ourselves a few more times on this question of cost; wake up 


‘and realize that we are business men and that we are entitled to do 


business in a businesslike maner. In times past, before there were 
Canners’ meetings and associations, the packer used to spend his win- 
ter sitting by the fire and thinking and sometimes just sitting. Now 
we are spending, at least some of us are, one week in the year in 
actual association work. What is being accomplished is easily recog- 
nizable. Supose all of the idle time in winter was spent in associa- 
tion work of some kind, somewhere and somehow. It would be impos- 
sible to attempt to estimate the benefits accruing therefrom. 


Contracts. This is also a burning issue and has been largely 
discussed for several months. There are packers who truly believe in 
a pro rata contract; there are probably as many other packers who 
as firmly believe in a 100 ped cent. delivery contract or its equiva- 
lent, namely, a penalty for any percentage of the 100 per cent. that 
is not delivered. Some of the larger and more promnient packers 
sell their goods subject to approval of price which is not named until 
the packer is in position to inform himself intelligently as to his cost. 
Others prefer to sell their goods and take a chance on the cost before 
it can be definitely ascertained. The question of contract is a subject 
all its own; volumes have been said and could be said on this im- 
{portant question and an Association working for the benefit of its 


members should endeavor to intelligently inform them as to what is 
the proper form of contract for various vnrieties of fruits and veoe 
tables, both spots and futures. Selling futures has been a questionable 
mode of doing business for a number of years. Possibly there have 
been years when it was essentially necessary to sell a large percen 
of prospective pack; possibly this is a year when it would be better 
to sell no futures at all; or, if any, only a small percentage of one’s 
rospective pack; the probabilities are if they are sold sell only sub- 
ect to approval of price; this price is to be named after the cost is 
fully known, the chances are the packer will be better satisfied with 
the result of this year’s business than those who took too many chances. 
In times of peace we are terrified; by the possibilities of war; now we 
are terrified by the possibilities of peace. There is one question, how- 
ever, that seems important to be asked at this time, and that is, if 
peace is not realized in the near future, how much longer will our 
country remain neutral? We all know we have been dangerously near 
the brink of war; how would the packer feel with a large volume of 
future business booked, prices and all details named, if the United 
States would become enveloped in war prior to the coming pe 
season? The railroad strike last September caused many of us to 
shiver; perish the thought of what war would mean to the canner. 
Enumerating a few of the things that have already been done by 
the National Canners’ Association, I will call attention to: 


1st. Arbitration. This was a question that was discussed for a 
number of years and was finally adopted by the National Canners’ As- 
sociation, and since then rejections have been at a minimum. 


2d. Another special privilege enjoyed by this Association is the 
eee of headquarters under the eaves of the seat of govern- 
ment. = 


3d. The establishment of a National Canners’ Bureau of Chem- 
istry for the use of canners. 


4th. The successful handling of libeling of our product, both ma- 
licious and otherwise. 


5th. A more than representative membership to the Association. 


6th. Like the reports of the presents at a wedding, “and many 
other things too numerous to mention.” 2 


In closing may I reiterate: 

Ist. Appreciate the necessity of your belonging to an Association. 

2nd. Do your part in working for that Association. 

38rd. Know thy cost of production. 

4th. Know the conditions surrounding the selling market for fu- 
tures in war times, which are different from selling futures in time of 
peace. 

5th. Subscribe to the Daily Market Report. Report every sale 
and obtain in return true information as to what sales are being made 
by other packers fur the same kinds and quantities of goods, and also 


. qualities. 


P. M. MINSTER, 
‘The D. Landreth Seed Co, 
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6th. Know what your colleague is doing, but if you get informa- 
{ion get accurate information. Reciprocate. 
7th. Sell through the broker who is honest and has your interest 
at stake. 
8th. Establish small selling, clubs; if every four or five packers 
would sell their goods through one office, much better results would be 
obtained. This suggestion is based on experience, not theory. 
9th. Associations should arrange their work for the benefit of all 
members, not for the members of one section or locally, to the detri- 
ment of those in the other. The greatest good to the greatest number 
who pack any one commodity should be the watchword. This is why 
we need the tomato and other sections. 
10th. If our Asociation accepts dues from a member, that mem- 
ber’s interest is entitled to as much consideration as that of any other 
member, but no member must expect to obtain this without acquainting 
his Association of his views and requirements. The Association is not 
superhuman; cannot always foresee every member’s requirements 
without a tip every once in a while. 
11th. An officer of an Association should either attend to the re- 
quirements of that office or resign at once, so that his place may be 
filled by one who knows his duty and will do it : 
12th. Quality of contract is as necesary as quality in the can. A 
contract should be inviolable whether pape ge | the sale of spots 
or futures; the kind the canner would desire of the grocer; the kind 
the canner would wish to have if in case of resale he became a pur- 
chaser of contracts from the: canner or jobber, just like a bond or any 
other paper of true value. 
13th. In the words of Edward Everett Hale: 
I am only one, but still I am one, 
I cannot do everything, but I can do something, 
And because I cannot do everything, I shall 
Not refuse to do that something I can do. 


~ 


GREAT DEMAND FOR GRAYFISH. 


Secretary Redfield announces that the packers of grayfish 
estimate that the present demand ‘is tenfold the available sup- 
ply, and that one large jobber in the Middle West has just 
placed his fourth order since the fish was placed on the mar- 
ket in November. 

“The avidity with which the retail trade and the public 
have absorbed the original pack has stimulated wide interest 
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among packers, and the Bureau of Fisheries is receiving in- 
quiries from cannery men from New England to Florida and 
from Alaska to Oregon. A number of these inquiries are mak- 
ing experiments to test their methods, and some of them have 
expressed their intention to pack thé fish in commercial quanti- 
ties as soon as arrangements can be made. The Puget Sound | 
packers now canning grayfish are hampered by difficulty in 
obtaining enough cans, but it is evident that grayfish will be- 
come a commodity of considerable importance during the cur- 
rent year. 

The Bureau of Fisheries is not only lending assistance to 
the producer by helping him to solve his cannery and market- 
ing problems, and by finding uses for the by-products, but in 
co-operation with the Department of Agriculture, it is studying 
the consumer’s interests. The experiments have not been com- 
pleted, but enough has been done to show that a can of gray- 
fish provides about the same quantity of nutriment as a can 
of medium-grade salmon, containing a little less protein and a 
little more fat. The fats are digested in about the same pro- 
portion as those of other animal foods, while the incomplete 


analysis show that the digested proteins will at least exceed 
90 per cent. 


An interesting result of the analysis made by the Bureau 
of Fisheries and confirmed by the foremost investigators is 
that this food is entirely free from uric acid, small quantities 
of which are found in all meats, in other fishes and in all poul- 
try. The presence of this substance in the small amounts 
found in other animal foods has not the faintest significance 


from the standpoint of public health, but the fact that uric 


acid is wholly absent from grayfish may reassure some, who al- 
ways hesitate to try new things, however low priced and nu- 
tritious. 
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THE COST OF RAW MATERIAL IN THE 
CORN PACK 


A WELL CONSIDERED, ITEMIZED CORN COST ACCOUNT 
BY CLARENCE A, SEARS 
DELIVERED AT THE CORN SECTION MEETING, CLEVELAND, FEBY. 7th, 1917 


It goes ‘without question that the most important account in the 
manufacture of canned foods is that of Profit and Loss. To keep 
the balance on the proper side of this account is the aim and object 
of each season’s operations. 


The first essential in arriving at this result is the proper con- 
sideration of cost of the raw materials. But shall first refer 
briefly to the items under overhead or burden, and the use of by- 
products. 

Under OVERHEAD or BURDEN are usually grouped the 
following : 

Salaries (manager, superintendertt, bookkeeper, etc.) 

Interest on loans. 

Insurance and taxes. 

Postage and office supplies. 

Fuel, light and water. 

Spoilage. 

Rents and storage. 

Sundry expenses. 

Bad accounts. 

Maintenance and depreciation. 

Telegraph and telephone. 


SELLING EXPENSE. 


Under the head of Selling Expense are generally grouped the 
following items: : 

Brokerage. 

Traveling expense. 

Sundry expense. 

Adverising. 

Samples. 

Salaries of special salesmen. 

Freight (if sales are made delivered). 

Discount. 


You may not group these expenses in just this way, but you 
doubtless have most of these cost items to meet in one form or an- 
other. 1 give them as suggestive, but shall not attempt to analyze 
them or place figures on them. They are incident to the canning 
of every product, as well as corn, and most of them will doubtless 
be higher than last year. 


OFFHAUL. 


. Costs may be somewhat offset by proper disposition of the by- 
products. Cobs are disposed of at some plants at fifty cents per 
ton. Others get from 25c to 40c’a load. The latter prices are what 
we are getting at the main factory, though with a differential in 
favor of corn growers. They have a decided feeding value, and 
should be a subject of income. 

- The greatest bulk to dispose of is the husks. With us these 
have been at times quite a problem, and a great expense to keep out 
of the way. The proper solution of the husk problem is to put 
' them in silos for cattle feeding or sell them to those wwho are fixed 
to so care for them. They make an excellent rough feed, and 
when the cuttings or trimmings are mixed with them are a very 
rich and valuable feed. The chemical analysis of corn husk. ensi- 
lage is as follows: ; 


Nitrogen free extract...... 6.43 per cent. 


, {They should be worth from 25 to 50 cents per ton at the fac- 
tory, while the cured ensilage is-usually sold for $2.00 per ton. 
Husks will lose in bulk about 40 per cent. in process of curing. 
Silo construction is not necessary to produce good ensilage. The 
husks’ can be ricked out of doors with success, if you have some 
sort of an elevator to get the necessary height to the stack. The 
spoilage is not great, and all makes manure. : 

Sweepings of shattered corn and drippings of corn juice can 
be saved, and make excellent hog food, with some financial return. 
’ ‘Taking up the matter of cost of raw material, each item should 
be the subject of intelligent and discriminating buying to be able to 
secure the best price consistent with reasonable quality. Some 
cans, boxes, salt and other materials which have been offered in the 
past would be dear at any price, hawever low. It is my opinion 


that it is possible to buy corn from the grower at too cheap a price, 
if this price gets inferior land, indifferent growers and a_ short 
acreage, all of which will lessen the volume of your pack, thereby 
increasing the cost of production. In the item of labels, the dif- 
ference between a dollar label and one that costs $1.30 may be a 
negligible amount, compared to the selling value of a better appear- 
ing package. I have seen canners’ salt of bad color,.and so hard 
that a crowbar was required to get it out of the barrel. The pur- 
chase of such a class of raw material is poor economy. 

Having placed orders for supplies at prices consistent with 
reasonable quality, and with datings and deliveries satisfactory, you 
will find that cans will form the highest cost item on the list. In 
fact, almost as high as all the other items of direct cost combined, 
namely, for open top cans at $24.95 per M!, or $23.97 plus 80c plus 
18c equals $20.94 per doz. Depending somewhat, of course, upon 
freight charges, drayage, and conveniences for handling and stor- 
ing. 

Now what will the corn cost per dozen? This will depend 
upon, two things—cost of corn from growers and the yield of cans 
per ton. Some customers seem to be gettting contracts for corn 
hera in Ohio, even with the high price of farm products, as low as 
$9.00 and $10.00 per ton, but the best information is that most of it 
will be gotten at not less than $12.00. i 

Yield of cans per ton depends upon several conditions: the age 
at which it is harvested, care and economy in husking and cutting 
and the consistency of the corn in the can. The last is largely a 
matter of water. It might ba said, also, that the yield of cans per 
ton is affected by the yield of the corn per acre. Good corn will 
give more cans per ton than inferior, nubbing corn, with low acre- 
age yield. 

It is the part of good canning judgment, also, not to sacrifice 
too much in the quality of the corn to increase the yield per ton. 
This is a fatal error, which has been made bv some canners in the 
past, and which has tended to curtail the consumption of canned 
corn. The matter of quality should be fixed and unvarying, allow- 
ing the production of cans to fall when it will, as far as the charac: 
ter of stock is concerned. Careful attention as to waste in the husk; 
ing shed will accomplish much in the increase of yield. Don’t ge 
ears to be lost in the husks. The women should not be allowed 
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The California Market 


Crops making good progress under forciable weather—Goods are selling themselves— 
Future tomatoes advance to par with Eastern tomatoes— Most asparagus sold up for 
1917—Some caught on army contracts—New Jap crab prices—Coast Notes. Pet 8 


Reported by 


San Francisco, March 9th, 1917. 

Good Crop Weather—Weather conditions continue to 
favor growing crops, the recent rains having been followed by 
a warm spell. Light frosts have occurred in the southern 
part of the State and in the interior valleys, but no damage 
has been done, even to deciduous fruits now in blossom. As- 
paragus is making a rapid growth and canning operations 
will be commenced during the present month. With a normal 
spring rainfall crops of all kinds should be heavy as the in- 
creased acreage will make up for any loss occasioned by the 
drought and the cold winter. 

No Trouble to Sell Goods.—This is a season when not 
much salesmanship is required to sell goods, even at the high 
prices being quoted. Both spot and future goods are in strong 
remand, especially such items as tomatoes, asparagus and fish. 
The tomato market is especially active and prices have ad- 
vanced for both spots and futures. The 1917 pack is quated 
as follows: No. 2% Standard, $1.15; Extra Stnadard, $1.20; 
and Solid Pack, $1.30; with other sizes in proportion, but 
there are only a few packers who are accepting further busi- 
ness. Should the pack prove to be a large one, some of them 
will have something to offer in the Fall. Spot tomatoes are 
selling at $1.40 for No. 2% Standards and $1.50 for the same 
size, Solid Pack. A few canners are still offering some grades 
of Asparagus, but the greater part of the pack has been sold 
before a spear has been placed in a can. Orders are coming 
in for the spring pack Columbia River Chinook salmon, and 
already these are larger than the expected output, with open- 
ing prices still to be named. Spot salmon is very hard to 
locate and prices have advanced during the past week. Pinks 
are selling at $1.40, while $1.25 is demanded for chums, or 
double the prices prevailing but a few days ago. 

Army Contracts Irksome.—Business firms holding large 
Army contracts for foodstuffs, etc., let by the Western depart- 
ment, are hoisting flags of distress in the face of rapidly ad- 
vancing prices. Pressure has been brought to bear upon Army 
officials by many firms to secure their release from contracts, 
but so far efforts along this line have been of no avail, the 
stand being taken that in the past contractors have made 
huge profits under these blanket contracts, and they should 
be willing to stand a loss at present. One firm having a large 
contract for furnishing food supplies notified the department 
that it could not fill orders for certain articles, but was ad- 
vised that the Army would purchase these in the open mar- 
ket and charge it to the contractor’s account. 

Foreign Buying—It is the understanding here, that rep- 
resentatives of the allies are making large purchases through 
brokers to avoid payment of the higher prices demanded of 
them by wholesale grocers. For a time these buyers bought 
direct from the grocers, but the latter commenced to boost 
prices when it was learned that goods were wanted by the 
belligerents. The agents of the allies then began to buy 
through brokers so as to keep the wholesale grocer in ignor- 
ance of the original purchasers. 

Japanese Crab Meat.—The opening prices on Jap Crab 
were recently announced, and these range about $1.50 a case 
above those of last season, the advance being less than was 


expected by the trade, and barely enough to cover the in- 

creased cost of packing and shipping. No. 1’s are quoted at 

$16.50; halves at $19.50; and quarters at $11.50 per case. 

Shipments will be made from Japan during May, June and 
uly. 


To Tax Fish Canners—A measure has been introduced 
into the State Legislature now in session at Sacramento, plac- - 
ing a tax on all packers, canners and curers of fish, operating 
in this State. A license of $5 would be imposed upon every 
handler of fish who buys for the purpose of reselling and in 
addition there would be a tax on the amount of fish handled: 
A universal eight-hour work day for women is also being agi- 
tated, and this_is being strongly opposed by canners, who de- 
clare that it is impossible for them to secure sufficient help 
even under the present plan of overtime work. 

Coast Notes.—New freight rates from Pacific Coast ports 
to the Orient have been announecd by the Orient Tariff Bu- 
reau, the new tariff fixing the rate of canned foods if strap- 
ped at both ends, as follows: To Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki 


and Moji, $18 a ton; to Hong Kong, Manila and Shanghai, 
$20 a ton. 


_-The G. W. Humé Company, which has a large plant at 
Turlock, Cal., has contracted for 800 tons of tomatoes for de- 
livery this season and can handle 200 tons more. The com- 
pany announces that it is ready to sign contracts for terms of 
five years or more with growers. 

The Hollister Canning Company, of Hollister, Cal., will 
handle the tomato output from about 300 acres this season, 
and plans to put up a much larger pack than last year. 

The Lodi Canning Company has taken over the plant of 
the Lodi Grape Juice Company, at Lodi; Cal.; and will pack 
fruits and vegetables, including tomatoes. 

H. G. Prince & Co., who operate a large fruit cannery at 
Oakland Cal., have awarded contracts for the construction of 
a large brick addition. 

The cannery of the Kingsburg Growers’ Association, at 
Kingsburg, Cal., has been taken over by stockholders of the 
Hemet and Pomona Canning Conger, and will be known 
as the Kingsbury Cannery. 

W. P. English is preparing to commence work at once. on 
the erection of a fish cannery at Santa Cruz, Cal. The building 
will be a frame structure, 40 by 300 feet in size. 

The Lewis Packing Company, of San Francisco, has ac- 
quired the preserve plant formerly operated by the Pacific Pre- 
serve Company, at San Leandro, Cal., and will install new 
equipment. 

The Bakersfield Canning Company, of Bakersfield, Cal., 
has been granted a permit to issue stock, the proceeds to be 
— in enlarging the plant and installing additional equip- 
ment. 

The Utah Condensed Milk Company has. awarded con- 
tracts for the erection of its large condensary at Galt, Cala. 


The Pacific Fish Products Company, with a capital stock 
of $75,000, has organized to operate the floating cannery of 
John E. Heston, Jr., in Mexican waters. Tuna commence-run- 
ning in Magdalena Bay long before they reach the California 
coast, and the floating cannery will follow the fish northward. 

The plant of the Tularé Canning Company, at Tulare, 
Cal,. will be operated this season, and it is planned to handle 
tomatoes as well as fruit. : 

The Caliofrnia Packing Corporation, of San Francisco, 
ig negotiating for the purchase of six canneries in Utah op- 
erated by the W. J. Parker interests, more than $300,000 
being involved in the deal. These canneries operate exelu- 
sively on peas and tomatoes, and have an annual capacity of 
about 375,000 acres. 


C. H. Trainer, representing the Winters & Prophet Can- 
ning Co., of Mount Morris, N. Y., is in San Francisco, Visiting 
Tillman & Bendel, the distributors in this district. 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MARCH 12, 1917 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


Those seekers after publicity, the food price probers, 
have turned their guns upon canned foods, and are blam- 
ing the canners for having conspired together to with- 
hold the goods and force prices to their present high lev- 
els. Woouldn’t it be fine if it were only true? 


In fact, it is the irony of it that hurts—i. e., the fact 
that the advances in prices have all come since the can- 
ners have been cleaned out of goods; which is but another 
way of saying that the price advances are entirely due to 
the fact that the canners’ warehouses are empty of goods, 
and the public is hungry for them. 


If the dear public knew what few—very few—can- 
ners had any goods to sell when the heavy advance oc- 
curred—or at any advance—over the lost-profit prices put 
on 1916’s futures, it might be inclined to start a Canners’ 
Relief Fund in return for the unexampled charity shown 
by this class of manufacturers. And be it known that this 
charity was not confined, nor peculiar to the year 1916; 
it might in truth be called an obsession with this indus- 
try, a regular yearly practice. And then to have the ac- 
cusation thrown by them, that they are robbing the puublic 
by charging extortionate prices! 


New York City has been conducting a quite exten- 
sive investigation into the food problems, and has called 
upon us for, and we have furnished them with, consid- 
erable data on the canned food industry. But these in- 
vestigators either ignorantly or deliberately seek to make 
false deductions from the facts in hand. Thus, for in- 
stance, they seem to have concluded that the canners 
take the large surplus of the growers’ crops, in the times 
of plenty, and preserve it until the days of want, to sell at 
extortionate prices; thus preventing low prices in sea- 
son, by keeping it from the market, and continuing high 
prices in out-of-season times by withholding. It isa 
question whether this is a compliment. or an insult; but 
in all events the growers should learn from this what a 
real friend to them the canner is. 


However, for the guidance of these investigators, and 
in fairness to the canners, it must be explained that these 
crops, taken in the time of plenty, were sold in 1916 as 
futures— months before the crops were even in the 
ground—and to the last prospective case, at prices which 
actually proved less than the cost of canning. When the 
pack was finished they had to deliver these futures to the 
buyers, and at the below-cost prices; and so these can- 
ners had to see the product of their whole year’s work 
go out without profit to themselves, while the market 
ruled at high prices. But the real cause of the present 
high prices, and the reason why they will continue high, 
and probably go higher, is that the packs were short of 
requirements, the demand double the supply. Never be- 
fore in the history of the canned foods industry have can- 
ners’ warehouses been so thoroughly cleaned out of goods 
as they are today, and yet this is the season of the year 
when the heaviest demand for this class of goods is 
looked for, and experienced. These investigators ought 
not to be allowed to inflame the public against canned 
foods, when the canners are so absolutely innocent of all 
blame, and every canner should do his part to put down 
this propaganda. 


‘In this issue you will find an excellent address by 
Clarence H. Sears on the Cost of Materials in Canning 
Corn, and some pointers on the packing of corn that every 
canner will do well to absorb. 


H. P. Strasbaugh, newly elected Chairman of the To- 
mato Section, goes far afield in his excellent address, but 
he makes some good shots in favor of Association work. - 


W. J. Sears points out a real danger confronting the 
packers in 1917 in the temptation to pack inferior goods, 
or, in other words, to “stretch the pack.” No greater 
error could possibly be made than to slight quality in any 
way in the pack of 191%. And if the jobbers are sincere 
in their cry for quality goods, we want to see them con- 
stitute themselves Censors of Quality and refuse to 
countenance anything that shows evidence of an attempt 
to take advantage of present conditions. The canners are 
primarily to blame in this, but if the jobber connives he 
becomes a “fence” in enabling the canner to get rid of his 
unlawful stuff. 


We wonder if we are going to lose Wm. Silver as a 
canner of corn and tomatoes! We notice he is one of the 
prime leaders in a League to Suppress Gambling in Mary- 
land. O! tempora, O! mores! 
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Last year we knew all about The 


Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. | 


This year you know all about The 


Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


BIGGER TOMATO CROPS > 
FOR 1917 


, Authorative Directions How to Accomplish this Result by an 
Expert—Written for The Canning Trade by C. P. Wilhelm 


: The canner’s prospects for 1917 are good—in fact, very good. 
The 1916 pack will be entirely sold before this year’s crop is ready 
for the packer. An increasing popular demand for tomato pulp, to 
be used not only for soups, but in other ways, is opening up new 
markets. Much of the trade that Italy formerly carried on with 
England is now broken up by the war, and America is at present 
supplying the needs of the latter country. The enviable reputation 
that American canned goods are now building up in Europe will 
undoubtedly increase this trade. Even the soldiers in the trenches 
want their canned foods from the United States. 

This is the time of all others to encourage ithe growers to pro- 
duce a greater tonnage per acre. It will be hard to increase the 
acreage of land in tomatoes, not only because of the scarcity of 
labor, a very potent reason, but because the growers received as 
much for other truck crops in the past year as they did for toma- 
toes. The only logical thing to do, it seems, if the canner is to get 
all the tomatoes he can use during the coming year, is to get more 
tomatoes from the land that will be planted to this crop. And the 
way to accomplish this much-desired result is, first, to use only the 
highest yielding strains of the best varieties; second, by thorough 
fitting of 'the soil before planting out and careful cultivation after- 
wards, and, third, and most important of all, by the use of liberal 
quantities of plant food. Humus in the soil and the use of rota- 
tions are necessary for continued large production, but as it is too 
late to use these last two methods for this year’s crop, the first 
three will have to produce the extra yield. 


High yielding seed of a good variety, the first essential for a 
large crop, costs more than cannery run seed, but it is worth many 
times the extra cost. The Pennsylvania Experiment Station found 
one strain of Earliana that produced 17.94 tons per acre, while an- 
other strain of the same variety produced 9.21 tons per acre, under 
the same conditions. A high yielding strain of Globe produced 
25.54 tons per acre, while a low strain of the same variety bore only 
12.38 tons per acre. Tests of other varieties gave the same results. 
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And the best tomato strains not only produced more tomatoes, but 
better tomatoes, an important consideration, as every canner knows. 


Preparation of the soil for planting must be thorough. It 
should be plowed to a medium depth and then worked down smooth 
and level. The fertilizer should then be carefully drilled in or 
broadcasted and worked in. Tha seedlings should be planted in 
squares of 4 to 4 1-2 feet and set 3 1-2 to 4 inches deep at the 
corners of the square. The plants should be thoroughly cultivated 
as long as it is possible to do so. 


The two preceding points carefully attended to, the grower has 
a good start toward an extra large tomato crop. Applying the 
right amount of fertilizer in the right way will carry him the rest 
of the way to the goal—a large yield. 


To do its best the tomato must have a plentiful supply of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. Nitrogen promotes good leaf and 
stem growth, without which a large crop is impossible. By the 
use of phosphoric acid tomatoes are wonderfully stimulated to 
further growth, as the West Virginia Station has shown. Potash 
helps produce good, sound, well-colored fruit, but under present 
conditions, of course, its application in large quantities is imprac- 
ticable. On sandy soils the ammonia content should be around 3 or 
4 per cent., on loam 2 to 3 per cent., on clays 3 to 4 per cent., and 


“on muck I to 2 per cent. On all soil types phosphoric acid content 


should be around 6 to 10 per cent. The tomato plant will do best 
with potash in the fertilizer, 2 to 4 per cent. of this constituent 
showing the best results, but the use of fertilizers not containing 
potash will produce excellent results. Low grade fertilizers are 
much more costly in the end than are high-grade goods, as they 
will not produce the yield desired. 

When the trucker received $10 per ton it paid him to use 900 
pounds of fertilizer per acre last) year. At $12 a ton it is plainly 
evident that 1,000 or more pounds per acre will be profitable. 

The increased yield is not the only result of fertilizer applica- 
tion, however, as the qualty is also greatly improved by this means. 
In one test, when a reasonable supply of properly balanced fertilizer 
was used, the tomatoes ripened evenly, and the average number of 
No. 3 cans increased from I1 per bushel to 16 or 17 per bushel. 

The fertilizer is best applied through the fertilizer attachment 
of a grain drill or through a broadcast lime and fertilizer spreader. 
Side dressing the crop with 200 to 400 pounds per acre, using a cul- 
tivator with top-dressing attachment, is also profitable. 

The largest yields of the highest quality tomatoes are received 
by those canners whose growers use fertilizers in the right way. 


MERICAN Coke Tin Plates 


Highest quality TiIn PLATEsS— specially adapted to the 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, fact 


uirements of the canning and 
‘erne Plates, Formed 
ories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


icking industries. 


etal Roofing and Siding 


LABELS }£;=+.}>CHICAGO 


——$SSS— 
| 
| AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Srecify "AMERICAN" brands || 
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AUTOMATIC ROUND CAN FLANGER, No. 157 
For Sanitary or Open Top Cans 


This machine is used for making a flange or rim 
on one or both ends of the can body at one time 
at a speed of 125 Can Bodies per minute. 


It is eccentric driven throughout and has no cams; 
easily adjusted from one size to another and is 
entirely automatic, requiring no help to operate 
same. Write for particulars and prices. 


We Build a Complete Line of 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery 


TORRIS WOLD & COMPANY 


WILLIAM CAMERON, Pres. and Mgr. 


240 ASHLAND AVE. CHICAGO, ILL 


Makers of High Class, High Speed Automatic Can Machinery, Presses, Dies, Etc. 


FOR RUSTY CANS 
Also, colored lacquers for all 


Better pro- 
tect cans before they rust and 
save on “swells, rusties’’, 
use 


JOHN G. MAIERS’SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


‘ 
| 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


Spot stocks are in such small blocks few buyers care to bother with them—Beginning to 
be feared that high prices will restrict consumption—A summary of spot salmon 
holdings—Factories begin making their cans—Many new salmon canneries—News 


of this Section. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, March 9, 1917. 

Salmon.—The market has not changed any during the 
past week as far as spot prices are concerned. Medium reds, 
pinks and chums are all the stocks that are offered, and these 
can be obtained only in small lots, usually smaller than most 
buyers care to bother with. Medium reds are now held for 
more than reds normally by a considerable margin, and pinks 
are about double what they were a year ago. Normally 60 
cents is considered a fair price for chums, whereas today’s 
quotation is $1.15. Brokers declare it is no wonder that 
prices do not attract buyers. It is an open secret among the 
trade here that the fall demand for canned salmon in this 
country at any rate will not be as great as in normal years. 
It is pointed out that canned salmon is normally considered 
more or less a luxury in this country indulged in by the middle 
classes more than by any others, but that with the retail price 
double that normally asked many of these consumers will re- 
fuse to pay the price. 

Now, that England has ruled that only 50 per cent of the 
usual amount of canned salmon may be taken into the United 
Kingdom, packers naturally look to the domestic market for 
an outlet for the big pack sure to be put up this year. Will 
the-domestic trade absorb the big 1917 pack? That-~is - the 
question that many, in fact, most packers, would like answered 


and a question that they are trying to get answered by Eastern 


trade connections. 
now passing. 


Portland, Oregon, packers, who have recently made a can- 
vass of stocks on this coast, estimate the supply of canned 
salmon in first hands at preesent as follows: Pink halfs not 
to exceed 2,500 cases; 10,000 cases cohoe halves; 100,000 cases 
of pink talls and 75,000 cases of chum talls. 

The following comparative statement of present prices 
with the opening quotations is of interest at this time: 


Much correspondence on this subject is 


Opening Now 


The Coast Fish Company’s can factory at Anacortes has 
commenced operations. This plant expects to manufacture at 
least 110,000 cases of cans or 4,880,000 cans during the sea- 
son and is starting early in order to keep well ahead of actual 


requirements. Some twenty carloads of sheet tin will be used 
in this plant in making these cans. 


A number of new salmon canning companies have recently 
been organized here and in British Columbia. One of the 
largest is the Cross Sound Packing Company of Alaska, com- 
posed of local and Northern men. It is capitalized at $50,000. 
The incorporators are C. E. Reed, L. M. Haidal, W. S. McDon- 


ald, C. J. Christopher, W. T. Terry and O. L. McGowan. The 
company has an office in Bellingham, Wash. 


Another recent incorporation was the Shumigan Packing 


Company of Seattle, organized by A. H. Bradford, J. N. Haiml 
and M. E. Harrah, and capitalized at $25000. 


A company known as the Portland Fisheries, Limited, cap- 
italized at $20,000 is reported to have just been organized at 


Vancouver, B. C., for operating a cannery in British Columbia 
during the coming season. 

Fruit.—At the annual meeting of the Puyallup and Sum- 
ner Fruit Growers’ Association at Puyallup, February 27, all 
the old officers were re-elected. W. H. Paulhamus has been 
president of this organization for ten years and has built the 
concern up from nothing to the point where it is by all odds 
the largest fruit and vegetable canning institution in Western 
Washington, if not in the Pacific Northwest. The vice-presi- 


dent is H. H. Ridley, and the secretary and treasurer, T. H. 
Ridley. A number of improvements will. be added tc the Puy- 
allup plant before the 1917 canning season starts. One of the 
important changes to be made will be in installing a large 
amount of conveying equipment. A roller system for handling 
crates and boxes will be one of the features of this improve- 
ment. By this way a large amount of labor will be saved. 


As a result of a deal just concluded in the southwestern 
part of the State a new canner project will be launched there 
this season. A company known as the South Bend Canning 
Company has been organized by J. L. Meyers, Alex McCaskill, 
Dr. Tripp, F. G. McIntosh and Elbert Pederson. This company 
has made an arrangement with the Willapa Harbor Fish Com- 
pany, a canning concern, whereby the former will avail itself 
of some of the latter/s machinery, including retorts and power. 
One of the things holding up this project was the difficulty in 
making arrangements for cans. The American Can Company 
has, however, finally promised to furnish all of the cans neces- 
sary. A building will be erected adjoining the salmon cannery. 

“SALMON.” 


FACTORY FOR SALE 


One of the finest tomato canneries, located 
near the head of and on the Chesapeake Bay, 
at Betterton, Maryland, in the heart of the 
great tomato section of the Peninsula. Form- 
erly owned by the Chas. Wacker Co. rel 


CAPACITY: 8,000 to 10,000 baskets .per day. . 

Cannery Fioor Space: 35,000 sq. ft.—30,000 
ft. cemented, and all under one roof. 

Shipping Warehouse: 60 by 40 ft. . 

Two Scotch Boilers: 350 horse power. 


First-class equipment, including electric 
plant and water filtering system. Dwelling 
house containing 8 rooms and kitchen; 400 feet 
of wharf, water 10 feet deep at high tide; 
newly built houses to hold 200 people. nad 


Tomato Pulp can be made without in- 
terfering with tomato pack. Abundant 
acreage of tomatees can be secured at market 
prices. Peaches and Kiefer Pears are plenti- 
ful. Corn acreage may be secured. 


This offers an exceptional opportunity ‘to 
the large packer wishing to increase his to- 
mato pack, or to a new firm wishing to pro- 
duce goods in the most sanitary manner at 
minimum cost. No trouble to secure Balti- 
more and local labor. 


Address CHAS. WACKER, 417 Marine Bank Bidg., Baltimore, 


~~ 


Continued from page 26. 


overtrim or throw away small ears that can be used. A husking 
machine that butts too closely may cut off a circle of grains at the 
butt, and possibly two, which will cause a material loss in yield. 

There is opportunity for still greater loss at the cutting ma- 
chines. Here is where a good man will earn his wages. If there 
is but one good mechanical genius about a corn plant, 1 should want 
him in the cutting room. The burden of the sanitary machines is 
assumed by the can company, and as to the power plant, the pro- 
prietor or superintendent had best shovel the coal themselves than 
neglect the cutters. I have seen a difference of 41 cans per ton 
shown on two sets of cutters, running on the same kind of corn on 
the same day. Don’t put your corn in ‘the job bin; put it in the can. 

Having overcome the difficulties mentioned above, and having 
adjusted the filler to get the proper weight in the can, how many 
cans per ton should the packer get? As stated above, this will vary 
from year to year, due to different causes. The fair way to arrive 
at a probable yield is to take a five-year acreage at a given factory. 
Shall we call an average for standard corn 654 cans? This will be 
exceeded by some factories, others will be below, no doubt. I have 
in mind one factory which produced in 1916 an average of 720 
cans, with some fancy corn in the pack. I know another factory 
which packed 80,000 cases with a yield of but 589 cans. Perhaps a 
five-year average for most of the factories represented here would 
not be far from the figures I have given—654 cans for standard 
corn of fair quality. This yield at $12.00 per ton gives a cost of 
$.2201 per doz. 


BOXES. 
I shall place boxes at 7c, plus one cent for nails and labor, 
Labels at $1.30 per M. is.....--... 0156 


There is another item of cost in packing corn which is often 
overlooked, and which may well be classed as raw material, namely, 
seed loss. .Some canners are able to secure from their growers 
some compensation for seed, but most factories in Ohio, at least, 
furnish seed free. Spot seed corn seems to be worth around $12.00 
per bushel. But it may be presumed that most of us had some seed 
bought on contract from $3.00 to $4.00 per bushel, and !we place the 


average at $6.00. This planted at 5 acres to the bushel and two 
tons per acre equals $.0108 per dozen : 


Sugar and salt is used in varying quantities and future prices 


on sugar are still speculative, but I place the cost of both at $.0254 
per dozen. 


You may now add your own figures for direct and indirect 
labor, and you have the complete item of the first group of direct 
costs. This subject of labor is also uncertain at present, but it will 
doubtless be higher than last season by a considerable amount. You 
would probably place it between five and eight cents per dozen. 


Now to sum up our items of cost of raw material, we have» 


Corn $12.00 at 2 tons at 654 cans.............: 
Seed loss, 1.5 bushels at $6.00 to 2 tons...........-+.. rey 


This, you will admit, is more than the entire cost of acking 
corn in the past, including labor, overhead charges and selling ex- 
pense. 

The cost of all raw maerials is now fixed quite definitely for 
the coming year, and no canner wants changes made either up or 
ddwn. Changes of any kind are unsettling to business. The prin- 
ciple uncertainty is that of labor, and each one must work that out 
for himself. 

I think, however, that my figures on cost of materials will not 
be found far wrong when everything is considered. 


(Editor's Note—One of the best systems for the keeping of 
costs in packing corn appears in the 1917 Almanac of The Canning 
Trade, pages 74 to 78. All cost headings are completely indexed, 
showing where and how. to charge each item.’ This system was 
devised by the Cost Accounting Committee of the Corn Section.) 
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YOUNG MEN TO THE FORE. 


Old-timers at conventions remarked at Cleveland upon 
the number of young men who are now breaking into the busi- 
ness, replacing, if not displacing, the old war horses of the 
early days. This is not to be wondered at, and is rather to the 
credit of the industry. These young men start upon a higher’ 
plane than their forebears, beginning, in fact, where the older 
ones left off, building upon the solid foundations laid through 
stress and turmoil by the first workers, and laid well. 

One such notable succession is that of A. J. Hubbard, 
whose likeness appears herewith, and who hag become presi- 
dent of the John Boyle Co., succeeding tne fate Charles J. 
Brooks. This company is one of the leaders among canners, 
in point of size and business, and when the Boyle Can Co. and 
the Boyle Box Co. are added, as they must be, there is pre- 
sented a business of great proportions. . 


A. J. HUBBARD 
President Jno. Boyle Can Co. 


The late Charles J.. Brooks was fond of saying that he 
raised Hubbard—he was secretary of the company under Mr. 
Brooks—and President Hubbard rightly feels proud of that 


claim, for his was a teacher of more than average ability, and 
lucky the man—particularly the young man—fortunate 
enough to be so placed. When A. J. Hubbard left his books 
he went to the Boyle Cc., and has steadily worked his way to 
the top in a little more than a dozen years. Mr. Brooks had 
the ability to read men, and he surrounded himself with 
bright, euergetic young men in his cannery, in his can-making, 
box-making, and in every activity. A dynamo of activity, he 
had to have responsive live-wires about him. 


W. E. (“Ned”) Wilson is another of the ‘young men in this 
live compiny, being vice-president of the John Boyle Co. and 
manager of the can department. He was elected a director of 
the Machinery and Supplies Association at Cleveland, a high 
tribute from fellow supply men. ; 


Know How to Can—Dr. Alsberg told you that the day 
of guess work had passed, and that now the canner must work 
on certain definite lines. ‘‘A Complete Course in Canning” 
furnishes this reliable information. No cannery is complete 


without this reference library. Published by The Canning 
Trade Price $5.00. . 


Mi 
: 
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The Simplest Cooker on Earth is the 


Top off, showing 
cans entering Cooker. 


~ Illustration shows cans 
discharging and ready to 
be conveyed to warehouse— 
irrespective of distance. 


Us Your 


Inquiries 
Double Rotary AT ONCE! 
Measuring 
Tomato Filler. BETTER 
ORDER 
EARLY 


WE MANUFACTURE 
Steam Hoists, 


Retorts, 
| Kettles, 


no cut-off 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


116 MARKET PLACE . “ BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


: 
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Arbitration Boards Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
And the National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers Association 


The following are the Arbitration Committees, or Boards of Arbitration just appointed by the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association to arbitrate all disputes on canned foods, together with the Boards of Brokers who meet with them. This list 
should be cut out and pasted in your 1917 Almanac, with the other Boards of Arbitration, thus making that list complete. 


ALABAMA—Montgomery. 
JOBBERS. ‘BROKERS. 
ALABAMA—Mobile. 
..-Michael & Lyons Grocery Co. H. M. Hooper.............. H. M. Hooper. 
.......T. G. Bush Grocery Co. Eugene Butler ............. Partridge-Butler Co. 
ARKANSAS—Fort Smith. 
J. Foster & Co. J.: Witherspoon ....... ...--John Witherspoon Co. 
FLORIDA—Jacksonville. 
FLORIDA— Tampa. 
F. M. Lee.................- Consolidated Grocery Co. Harman & Hulsey. 
N. Bs Wate & Co... B. Quinby & Co. 
J. D. Spencer...............spencer Bros. Tampa Brokerage Co. 
GEORGIA—Atlanta. 
LOUISIANA—Shreveport. 
M. J. Henley...............Sou. Whol. Grocery Co. Read & Nott. 
MISSISSIPPI—Vicksburg. 
L. Emmich ...............8S. Schwartz & Co. R. C. Wilkerson. 
W. W. Lassiter.............W. W. Lassiter & Co. Sowler. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Wilmington. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Charleston., 
H. Hirschman ..............S. Hirschman & Son. HG: Teiding. ....--H. G. Leiding Co. 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga. 


TENNESSEE—Memphis. 
Joe Stewart ...............Stewart-Gwynne. Hardwig Peres ....... -++.-Jacob J. Peres & Co. 
J. L. HARES, F. C. Weathersby..... C. Weathersby & Co. 
R. P. T. Fargason Co. Gi: BOston, Donelson & Poston. 
TENNESSEE—Nashville. 

Arch Trawick .............+ Phillips Trawick. H. Sawrie..................Sawrie & Sons. 
J. Hooper Grocery Co. E. 8S. Morgan......... & Morgan. 
Leslie Cheek .............-C. T. Cheek & Sons. H. §. Woolwine....... ....--Woolwine & Co, 

TEXAS—Dallas. 
J. H. Hannahn.............Waples-Platter Co. Paul F. Erb...........-.... Dallas Mercantile Co. 
J. G. Webster.............. Webster Grocery Co. -Interstate Baking Co. 

TEXAS—Houston. 
D. W. Stockbridge..........Gordon-Sewell & Co. A. G. Howell & Co. 
Alec. E. Wayyers..........-Theo. Keller Co. Gu. C. T. Batterson & Co. 
TEXAS—San Antonio. 
Hugo Goodman ............Goodman Grocery Co. W. G. Linnartz..... ..e..---Linnartz & Frey. 
GENERAL ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


For Sale—Machinery—Cont. 


FOR SALE—In good order: One Queen Anne belt 
crane; one Robins circle steam hoist; two 5-ton worm 
‘and gear, geared 4-to-1; one piece shaft 38 inches long, 
2 3/16 inches diameter; 561 feet No. 77 chain (single 
chain) ; 250 G-19 attachment links, % right, % left; one 
30x12 wood pulley ; one 30x6 wood pulley ; one 36x5 wood 
pulley; one 24x6 wood pulley; one 18x10 wood pulley; 
two 24-inch sprockets for No. 7% chain; two 18-inch 
sprockets for No. 77 chain; one large gear, 40-inch; one 
small gear, 12-inch. Address H. P. Strasbaugh, Aber- 
deen, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 30x60 closed process kettle, com- 
plete, with crates; good as new, $75.00. Address King 
Pharr, Catherine, Ala. 


FOR SALE—At Bargain Prices :—Four ball-bearing 
revolving work tables for handling ketchup bottles from 
capping or corking machines; three Vilter No. 6 corking 
machines for %-pint and pint bottles; six open process 
kettles, 5 ft. 4 inches deep, 40 inches diameter; one set 
14-inch Hawkins capping steels; one Ayars 4-plunger 
corn filler for cap-hole cans, first-class condition, capacity 
120 cans per minute; one 21-tube Haller perfection fill- 
ing machine; one 20th Century gas machine, capacity for 
six capping machines; one cooler for Wonder continuous 
cooker, for No. 2 and No. 3 cans; two Ayars tomato ex- 
hausters for Nos. 2, 3 and 10 cans; two Peerless tomato 
exhausters for Nos. 2 and 3 cans; three Sprague exhaust- 
ers for Nos. 2 and 3 cans; three Sprague sanitary can 
washers ; six Jones washers for cap-hole cans; one 3-tube 
chili sauce hand-filling machine, new; four Tresscott to- 
mato graders with grading chain, 2!4-inch diameter. Ad- 
dress Postoffice Box A, Albion, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2 hand power Burt strip la- 
beling machine; one No. 2% hand power Burt strip la- 
beling machine; both machines are complete and guaran- 
teed to be in good condition. Address Rossville Canning 
Co., Rossville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Two single-cut Morral corn cutters, 


one used but a few days, the other never uncrated. Make 
an offer. Address, Box A-359, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Three Ayars No. 3 cappers 
in first-class condition ; Two No. 3 King fillers with sani- 
tary attachment; Two No. 3 King fillers for cap hole 


tins; One 30-H. P. boiler; One Remington tomato scald-— 


er; One Cox tomato scalder. 
& Co., Hebron, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Huntley tomato scalder and 
washer; one Renneburg rotary spinach washer; two Sin- 
clair Scott iron pea hullers; two Renneburg five-seive 
galvanized iron graders; one Huntley Monitor pea clean- 
er (wooden frame); one %-ton Sprague electric hoist; 
one Sprague pulp gravity tester; one upright boiler, 
120 H. P.; two Zastrow pineapple slicers. All in first- 
class condition. Address P. O. Box 554, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Huntley tomato scalder ; three Buf- 
falo cabbage coring machines. Address Box A-370, care 
The Canning Trade. 


Address George A. Bounds 


FOR SALE—One Ayars single sanitary filler; one 
Wonder cooker, model G; has been run two seasons; both 
in best of condition. Address Goldsboro Canning Co., 
Federaldsburg, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two Ayars capping machines ; 4 Haw- 
kins cappers, 1 Ballard pea filler, 3 Monitor pea graders, 
2 Cuykendall corn mixers, 3 Lang cap placers, 2 Auto 
tippers ,one No. 12 Clipper pea grader, 1 Huntley pea 
blancher, 10 feet long;.2 Blakeslee can righters, 2 Ryder 
can markers, 3 Perfection cap placers, 6 Invincible corn 
huskers; 1 Cyclone pulp machine, 1 Ayars-King tomato 
filler for cap and hole cans, 1 Queen Anne corn cooker. 
Address H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For Sale—Factories. 


FOR SALE—On account of death—a small 
canning factory. Fully equipped for packing sanitary 
tins... Desirably located, immediately on water; 24 
hours run by vessel from Baltimore. Large acreage 
of tomatoes can be contracted for, and convenient to 
help. Apply to Room 414 Marine Bank Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped canning plant located 
on two railroads in the Allegany Valley of New York 
State; convenient help available and best co-operation 
of farmers. For particulars address Box A-355, care 
The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—One Eck motor, %4 HP., 230 volts, 2250 
R. P. M., Amp. 2.07, good, shunt wound, direct current; 
one Wéstinghouse motor, 1-6 HP., 115 Volts, 1725 R. P. 
M., Amp. 1.64, direct current; one Westinghouse motor, 
¥,-H. P., 230 volts, 1725 R. P. M., Amp. 2.17, direct cur- 
rent; one Westinghouse motor, 34 H. P., 230 Volts, 1725 
R. P. M., Amp. 3.15, direct current; one Harris hoist with 
75 ft. track, rope and cable, complete; one Reeves variable 
speeder, class E. No. O, four to one; one Sprague model 
M corn cutter; four Hawkins cappers with aciders and 
wipers. 
All of the above is in A-1 conditon and we will consider 
any reasonable offer if unsold. Address, Box A-363, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One copper coil, 30 in. diameter; one 
1200-gallon pulp tank with coil and steam trap; one 30 in. 
New Jersey style hand tomato scalder; one 38 in. New 
Jersey style hand tomato scalder; one Cyclone pulp ma- 
chine; 1 Stevens tomato filler; 2 double-mouth gas fire- 
pots; one 100-gallon copper jacket kettle; one 20 H. P. 
steam engine; two 2-H. P. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. gaso- 
lene engines; 1 duplex pump 3%4x214x2; 1 vertical cir- 
culating pump, 1% in.; I Marsh air pump 21%4x2%4x2; one 
1-in. Empire water meter; 2 1/16 in. capping steels; gas 
machine tank, underground carburettor type; rotary 
solder cutter; 1 set forming rolls; 1 counting attachment; 
fan blower and heater; Monitor-Wonder continuous agi- 
tating cooker for No. 10 cans. Address Acme Preserve 
Co., Adrian, Mich. 
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For Sale—Seeds- 


FOR SALE—We will have a small amount of surplus 
Early Crosby sweet corn seed. Address Darting & McGav- 
ren, Glenwood, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—50 bushels Stowell’s fancy Evergreen 
seed corn; 100 bu. fancy 1000-to-1 (Refugee) beans; 1000 
bu. fancy Wisconsin-grown Alaska peas; 700 bu. fancy 
Idaho-grown Admiral seed peas. All at bargain prices, 
which can be had upon application to W. E. Robinson & 
Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—40 bushels Giant stringless bean seed, 
A-l1 quality; germination test over 90%. Price, $12 per 
bushel, sacks extra. A'ddress, Chas. G. Summers & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 bushels of choice Shoepeg seed 
corn, grown from Clark’s seed in 1916. Address Post- 
office Box 36, Perryman, Md. 


‘foods plant. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 


When answering advertisements ‘care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—Factory superintendent for canned 
‘ Must be experienced and thoroughly familiar 
with packing of tomatoes and general line of fruits and vege- 
tables. Excellent oportunity for man of ability. Permanent 


position. Address with references, Box B-358, care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Seed Peas: Admiral and Alaska at Al- 
pena or Idaho Falls, Idaho; Advancer, Horsford’s and 
Alaska at Alpena. Quick service and right prices. Address 
Rogers Brothers, Alpena, Mich. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Complete outfit for making tomato 
pulp, including Cyclone Finisher, tanks, jacket kettles, 
etc. Give description of what portion you can furnish 
and state price. Address Box A-368, care The Canning 
Trade. 


Wanted—Tin Circles. 


We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 
have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


WANTED—One double King tomato filler; one M. 
& S. corn cooker-filler. Address Box A-369, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One second-hand, four-pocket, cooker- 
filler; one Harris hoist. Address Box A-367, care The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—A young, energetic, sober and reliable 
man, competent to handle help and to pack high grade tomato 
products especially. A fine opportunity for future advance- 
ment for a satisfactory man. If at present employed, can ad- 


a > in strictest confidence. Box B-364, care The Canning 
rade. 


HELP WANTED—Man to equip and manage a corn can- 
ning plant in Maryland. Permanent position is open to the 
right man. If you use intoxicating liquors, don’t answer. Ad- 
dress Box B-365, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Chemist, one who has been employed 


in a food product factory preferred. Address Hirsch Bros. & 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, by 
a practical canner, who thoroughly understands the canning 
of all kinds of fruits and vegetables; willing to accept a mod- 
erate salary, to be increased if I prove that I am worth it; 


best of references furnished. Address Box B-349, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or manager of can- 
ning plant; can pack all kinds of vegetables and fruits equal 
to the very best; can plan, build or equip the plant, and am 
an expert on sanitary seaming machines; am married and 
steady, a good handler of help, and do not use liquor or to- 
bacco in any form; can furnish the very best of references. 
Address Box B-351, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One small copper flash coil and tank, 
and a 250-gallon copper kettle. Address King Pharr, 
Catherine, Ala. 


WANTED.—250-gallon copper jacketed kettles, Must 
be in first-class condition. Address, Box A-356, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two second-hand Harris hoists; two M. 
& S. corn silkers; two corn mixers. Adress Riggins & 
Moore, Hampton, Va. 


WANTED—Two Sprague syrupers and one pulp 
finisher; must be in good condition; state price and full 
particulars.. Address Box A-370, care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Two 40x60 closed kettles, complete with 
crates. State condition and price in first letter. Address 
Thos. J. Sweet Co., Albion,N. Y. 


WANTED—One grasshopper scalder ; must be in good 
condition and cheap. Address Box A-371, care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By superintendent processor of 20 
year’s experience in all lines of fruits and vegetables. Salary 
reasonable; understand all lines of canning machinery. Would 
take a season’s position of six or seven months. Address, 
B-366, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, by 
one who knows how to pack and process most all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, ribbon cane syrup, satsup and fruit butters, 
having twenty-two years of practical experience; I am also a 
first-class engineer and machinist; can build you a new plant - 
or remodel your old one to the best advarftage; know how to 
install and operate all kinds of machinery used in a canning 
pleat, including sanitary closing machines; am a good manager 
of help, sober and steady; can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 612 East Grand River Street, Clinton, Mo. 2D 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, by 
one who knows how to pack and process most all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, ribbon cane syrup, catsup and fruit butters, 
having twenty-two years’ of practical experience; I am also a 
first-class engineer and machinist; can build you a new plant 
or remodel your old one to the best advantage; know how to 
install and operate all kinds of machinery used in a canning 
plant, including sanitary closing machines; am a good manager 
of help, sober and steady; can furnish good references, Ad- 
dress No. 612 East Grand River Street, Clinton, Mo. 1A 


: 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent th lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f.o.b. —~ 


th 


shipping station (unless o 


erwise noted) and subject“to the customary discount for cash. 


**** Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balto. 
No. 2% White Mammoth. $3 25 
“White, Large.. 2 75 
White, Medium... ...... 
White, Small _.. ...... 
‘Tips White, Sa.... 2 65 
Green, Sq.... 2 35 
** Rnd..... 145 
BAKED BEANS}-No. 1, Plain.............. Out 
“1, In Sauce........ Out 
43 
BEANSt—No. 2, Refugee, Size 1, Whole ...... 


String, Standard Green 115 


White Wax Standard 1 15 
Out 
“  Standards..... 1 50 
=~ “  Soaked....,..... 100 
‘a “2, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... 

Out 


CORN}—No. 2, Std. Evegr., f.o.b. Balto. 1 40 
Std. Evegr., f. 0. b. Co.... 1 40 


id ** Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. 140 
** $td.Shoepeg f.o.b.Balto. 1 50 
Ex.Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 50 
Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 60 
§$td. Maine Style Balto. 1 50 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 50 
= “ Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 60 
x “Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 60 
og “ Fancy f.o.b. County...... 1 60 
Extra Std. Western........ ...... 
“ Standard Western......... ...... 
HOMINY!—No. 3. Inside Enameled..... ...... 
85 


MIXED VEGETA- s} No, 2—12 Kinds..... 1 15 
BLES FOR SOUP{S “ 10 


OKRA AND} No. 2, Standard 
TOMATOES! S “ 


PEAS}—No. 2, Early June Stand 
** Ex. Stand. Early Junes 1 20 


Sifted 130 
140 
+ “ Extra Fine Sifted......... 1 60 
** Early June Seconds...... Out 
No.1, “ ExtraSifted 90 
“  Standard..... 8&0 
“Fancy Petit Pois........... % 


PUMPKIN{]—No. 3, Standard 


SPINACHI—No. 3, 
“ 10, 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(t)T, G. Cranwell & Co. 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent, 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. N.Y. 

SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out 

“With Dry Beans 140 140 

“ Std.f.o.b.Bal.140 110 

Std. f.0.b. Co. 1 40 Out 

“10 Std.f.o.b.Bal. Out 400 

“10, Std.f.o.b.Co. Out —...... 

TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 

Jersey, Fac’y ...... 5 3 

Stand., Bal...500 500 

“3, Sani.5% in.cans180 180 

Jersey, f.o b. Co... Out Out 

= Stand, “ 295 

@ Seconds, Bal.125 _...... 

TOMATO PULPt No. 10, Standard....... 

2, Outi’ ...... 

CANNED FRUITS 

APPLES—No. 3, New 80 

APPLES}-No. 10, Maryland, f.0.b. Co... 260 275 

10, f.o.b. Bal. 275 

APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand........ ...... 170 
BLACKBERRIES§—No., 2, Standard...110 112% 

“2, Preserved... 1 25 130 

* 2 .....: 

BLUEBERRIES$—No. 2. Standard...... 

BLUEBERRIES—No. eee 6 00 

CHERRIES$—No. 2, Seconds, 

White... 

Stand. Water........ ...... Out 

“ White “ Out Out 

Ex. Preserved...... Out Out 

GOOSEBERRIES§—No 2, Stand 90 95 

PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C...19 185 

PEACHES{—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 90 90 

2Standard White... Out 120 

x Yellow..115 123 

Seconds, White...... Out Out 


Yellow....100 16 
No. 3, Standards, White. Out 155 


“ “ 


Yellow160 16 
Yellow Out Out 
Selected, Yellow..... ...... 1 60 
Seconds, White...... Out 13 
Pies Unpeeled........ 100 102% 
No. 10, Unpeeled........ 323 327% 
PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ 
Standards “........ 
in Syrup...... 100 1% 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. N.Y. 
PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 95 97% 

Syrup... 

PINE- No. 2, BabamaSlicedExtra 150 150 

APPLE*- “ “ Grated 150 155 

“Sliced Std.140 140 

“ 1 30 1 B 

Hawaii Sliced Extra 225 220 

4 180 

ag. “  Extralso0 17 

Stand. 1 45 1 40 

“Grated Extral40 135 

“  Stand.130 130 

Shredded Syrup........5% 52 

4% 47 


Red, 
RASPBERRIES§—No. 2, Black Water.. Out Out 


Red “ ~ Out Ont 
“ Black Syrup. Out Out 


10, Black Water. Out Out 


STRAW-. No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup.....115 120 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 13 
Extra Preserved.... Out 150 
“1, Extra Preserved..... 90 % 
10, Standard Water...... Out Out 
CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... 00000000 
LOBSTER*—*4-Ib. 3 00 
OYSTERS§— 5-oz. Standard 100 97% 
4072. 92% 9% 
130 
170 
155 
2 30 
“ %, 1 60 
a “1, Red Alaska, Tall 23 
1, Cohoe, Tall 18 
“ 1 95 
“ 12 
7 “1, Pink, Tall 1 27% 
2 20 
“ “ 1, 2 60 
“ %, 1 50 
30 
1 65 
SHRIMP§—No. Wet or Dry. Out 200 


CANNERS’ METALS 
5to1@tons 1 to 4 tons 


PIG ‘TIN—Straits 54 00 54 12% 
Malacca 54 00 54 12% 

PIG LEAD—Omabha or Federal... 9 00 9 50 
%x% 9x10 8xi0 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 4 33 32 
Wire Coil............ 33 32 
Wire Segments.... 33 32 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tin Plate............... 7 15-8 00 
14x20, 100 Ips,, Coke Tin 00-7 7% 


N. Y. 
: $3 00 
2% 
23 
2 50 
Out 
Out 
23 
210 
2% 
Out 
Out 2, Eastern Pie Water....100 —...... 
13 PLUMSt—No. 2, Water 
170 —— 
13 
100 
115 
: 6 00 
123 
Out 
Out 
Out 
152% 
Out 
% 
145 
130 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
13 
Out 
165 
150 
120 
135 
1 45 
135 
220 
is 
92% 
Out 
100 
160 162% 
190 192% 
25 230 
155 160 
600 650 


Baltimore, January 2nd, 1917. 
American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. o. b. shipping points, effective 
January 2nd, 1917, subject to its confirmation and subject to 
change without notice. 


SANITARY CANS 


INO.. 1. $17.25 per m 
NO. 24.25 per m 
No. 2 Diameter x 4 in. high............... 23.75 per m 
No. 9 (No. 2 Diameter x 3 5-16 in. high)................ 28.25 per m. 
No. 2%. . 31.25 per m 
No. 38 4%in 83.25 per m 
WO: 33.75 per m 
No. 38 54 in... 86.50 per m 
NNO. 10 71.50 per m 
HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Opening 
No. 2 1% in. or 1% in 22.25 per m. 
No. 2 Diameter x 4 in. high, 1% in. opening........ 21.75 per m. 
No. 9 (Diameter x 8 5-16 in. high, 1% in. opening) 21 25 per m. 
No. 2% 2 1-16in 29.25 per m. 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 

1% in \ jail $1.50 per m 
1% in 

2 1-16 in...... 2.15 per m. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


To the Trade: Baltimore, Md., January 4th, 1917. 
We beg to quote our prices on tin cans for fruit and vegetable 


packing for delivery during the year of 1917, subject to confirmation 
and to change without notice, as follows: 


Opening HOLE AND CAP CANS 
No. 1 1% in. or 1% in $15.75 per m. 
No. 2 1% in. or 1% in... 22.25 per m 
No. 2% 2 1-16 in 29.25 per m 
No. 8 2 1-16 in. 31.25 per m. 
No. 10 21-16 im. OF 234 iD.......ccccresccccrreeeeees 71.00 per m. 
(Usual difference for other size openings) 
Hemmed Caps for the above 
.. 2.15 per m. 
7-16 2.60 per m 
OPEN TOP (OR SANITARY) CANS 
No. 1 ‘ $17.25 per m. 
No. 2 : 24.25 per m. 
No. 2% " 31.25 per m. 
No. 8 33.25 per m 
No. 8 5 in 33.75 per m 
No. 8 5% in...... 36.50 per m 
No. 10 71.50 per m 


(Usual difference for Enamel Lined Cans) 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


SANITARY CANS— Official Standard Sizes 


No. 


NO. 8 4% fm. 4% 
NO. 3 BY 5% in, 


No. 19 3-16 7 


THE CANNING TRADE 


American Can Company Can Prices, 
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As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., March 10th, 1917. 

Future tomatoes were in good demand again this week, 
and the buyers did not discriminate against any particular size 7 
they were all prime favorites. Conditions still remain un- 
changed with the sellers, relative to cans, acreage and labor, 
all of which serves as a stimulus to those who have been weak 
brothers in previous seasons. Free sellers are few and far 
between this year, and it is necessary to divide large orders 
between canners, whereas heretofore a single canner would 


accept big business without a quiver and in the same breath 
ask for more. Of course, it is possible that the canners’ spec- 
tacles are loaded with extra-strong magnifying lenses, trans- 
forming little troubles into big troubles, yet there is a possi- 
bility, after all, that their arguments may, in the last analysis, 
prove to be a real condition, and not a theory. The market 
shows no signs of weakness anywhere along the line, and the 
sellers are still confined to the country canners. The Balti- 
more city canners still refuse to enter the market, and we will 
all agree that their convictions must be very strong to make 
them stand aside and let other brands go on their customers’ 


shelves. We recommend the conservative buying of future to- 
matoes at today’s quotations. 


While spot tomatoes were not bought freely this week, 
No. 2 tins advanced 5c dozen and the No. 8 tins held their own. 
It is quite certain now the supply will not last until the new 
canning season begins, and the highest prices for spot toma- 
toes have not been reached. A slightly increased demand is 
all that is needed to start them upwards once more. The job- 
bers who cover the balance of their requirements for this sea- 


son at the going prices will have no regrets when inventory 
time rolls around. 


There was an increased demand for Italian style tomato 
paste, for future delivery, at $16.00 per case of 200 6-oz. tins. 
This is getting to be a popular article and the sellers are few. 
Cover your requirements quickly, while you can secure paste 
made from whole tomatoes, free from grit, etc., at today’s quo- 
tations, for we think it will prove to be a good purchase. 


Not a single item in spot vegetables was reported this 
week and quite a number are almost cleaned up. Prices have 
advanced 5c to 10c dozen between daylight and dawn, and 
they will continue to advance as long as the supply lasts. It 
has been many a day since No. 2 spinach sold at $1.60 dozen 
for No. 2 tins; $2.15 for No. 3 tins, and No. 3 sauerkraut at 
$1.90 dozen. We feel safe in recommending purchases at the 
going prices. 


What little spot corn there is left is being cleaned up 
rapidly. The buyers did not balk at the high prices, although 
the orders were for small lots. Future corn has been quiet, 
chiefly because of the lack of sellers. The conditions must be 
entirely in the canner’s favor, if a deal is pushed through to a 
successful conclusion. 

Fruits were dull and inactive, excepting pie peaches, 
which advanced 10c dozen. We recommend you that the other 
items are lightly held and it would take only a little buying 
to clean up entirely several of the items. 


Cove oysters were firm, with limited buying. In spite of 
this, the prices advanced and the outlook is for a higher mar- 
ket. THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Waukesha, Wis., March 9th, 1917. 

Aside from one or two lots of extra standard and fancy 
No. 3 and No. 4 Alaska peas, Wisconsin is practically cleaned 
up on spot peas, except for a few odds and ends. Prices are 
firm and the packers are getting the figures they are asking 
for their spots. 

Future Wisconsin products are practically sold up, ex- 
cept a few cars of strictly fancy peas in the smaller sizes. 
Standard early Junes sold yesterday, as futures, at $1.07%, 
with the same price for No. 5 sweets. Acreage is hard to se- 
cure and the packers are practically sold up to its present limit. 

CRARY BROKERAGE CO. 


A 
: 
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DAILY TOMATO MARKET REPORT. 
-: Tomato Section National Canners’ Association. 
«The association assumes no responsibility for the accuracy of 
me only beyond the compilation of the figures submitted for 
publication. 
roup A—Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia_and 
— the ‘Sections of Virginia known as Tidewater and East- 
a P 
rou ew Jersety. 
Group C—New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Group D—Indiana, Ohio,, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 
-Wes rgin e . ’ 
Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina and 
- South Carolina. 
Group G—Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota 
aand South Dakota. 
Group H—California. 


Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.: Unlabeled as U. L. 


Total Spots or 
Group Sale Sales Size Cases Grade 


Price Futures Sold 


March 3, 1917. 


A” 3-1 1 2s 3500 Standard 1.00 Futures Factory 
; 1 3s 7000 do 1.30 do do 
3-2 3 2900 Ex. B L 1.35 do do 
: ‘3 1200 do 1.35 do do 
1 2s 1000 Extra 1.05 do do 
1 500 «6CEx. B L 1.05 do do 
1 10s 700~=—s Extra 4.35 do do 
1 1s 200 Pulp -60 do do 
2 325 do -60 Spots do 
G 2-27 1 2s 14250 Standard 1.00 Futures do 
1 18200 do 1.5 do do 
March 5, 1917. 
A 2-25 1 8s 2000 Standard 1.30 Futures Factory 
3-2 3 1700 do 1.30 do do 
1 600 do 1.75 Spots do 
2 600 do 1.6 do Baltimore 
2 2s 800 do 1.00 Futures Factory 
3-3 1 400 do 1.00 do do 
2 3s 950 do 1.30 do do 
1 800 do 1.65 Spots Baltimore 
B 1 10s 1000 do 4.10 Futures Factory 
F 3-1 1 3s 100 do 1.35 do do 
: 2s 100 do 1.00 do do 
1 100 do -98 do do 
1 2s 1000 do -95 do do 
1 2%s 250 do a. do do 
1 400 do 1.30 do do 
3-3 1 2s 2900 do 1.00 do do 
1 3s 1000 do 1|30 do do 
1 600 do 1.35 do do 
March 7, 1917. 
A 3-5 1 2, 1000 Std. B. L 1.00 Futures Factory 
1 300 Standard 1.00 do do 
1 3s 400 do 1.30 do do 
4 do 4.15 do do 
1 485 do 4.00 do do _ 
1 215 Extra 4.35 do do 
3-6 2 1000 Standard 4.00 do do 
5 3s 4200 do 1.30 do do 
1 2s 400 do 1.00 do do 
1 1000 »=Extra 1.05 do do 
1 2030 Standard 1.25 Spots do 
1 10s 1400 do 5.00 do do . 
1 3s 600 do 1.65 do Baltimore 
G 3-2 1 2s 1200 do 1.00 Futures Factory 
1 2%s 600 do- 1.25 do do 
March 9, 1917. 
A 3-7 1 2s 1000 Standard 1.30 Spots Factory 
1 3s 200 do 1.70 do do 
1 600 ado 1.30 do do 
3-8 3 1400 do 1.30 Futures do 
2 1800 Ex. B L 1.35 do do 
1 600 Extra 1.35 do do 
1 35% 3500 Standard 1.50 do do 
1 2s 250 do 1.00 do do 
800 do 4.00 do go 
1 2s 1000 Extra 1.05 do do 
1 3s 705 Standard 1.65 do do 
ih 3-7 1 35in 1000 do 145 Spots Baltimore 
1 35% 1000 Extra 165 Futures Factory 
38 “1 1s 850 Pulp 60 do do 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DAILY CORN MARKET REPORT. 

Corn Section National Canners’ Association. 
This report is filed from figures. which are ;furnished -us by 
canners who are supporting this effort. The Association assumes 


no responibility for the accuracy of these figures beyond ‘their 


compilation of the same. The states included in each group are 
as follows: 


Group A—Iowa. 

roup C—Indiana, chigan, ‘Missouri, Ohio and Tenn ‘ 
Group D—New York. 
Group E—Maine New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Group F---Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Group G—Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Group H—Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska. 


Buyers’ Labels are reported as B. L.; Unlabeled as U. L. 


Date No. 
of of Total Spots or 
Group’ Sale Sales Size Cases Grade Price Futures 
March 5, 1917. 
Cc 3-1 2s 1000. Extra 1.05 Futures Factory 
1 2s 300 do 1.08 do do 
| 2s 400 do 1.10 do do 
1 2s 850 do do do 
3-1, 2 2 2:00 Ex. E G 1.06 do do 
2 1700 =Fney EG1.15 | do do 
1 2s 800 Fney N G:1.20 do 
D 3-3 2 2s 2250 do 1.3 do do 
1 3000 Standard 1.00 ado do 
1 1700 do 1.10 co do 
March 8, 1917. 
A . 3-6 1 2s 3600 Standard 1.2 Spots Baltimore 
3-7 2 600 do 1.00 Futures Factory 
4 3s 1500 do 1.30 do do 
a [6 400 do 4.00 do do 
1 3s 2071 Seconds 1.50 Spots Delivered 
2 330 Standard 1.65 do Baltimore 
1 2s 1000 do - 1.30 Futures do 
1 1s 100 =Pulp -60 do do 
B 1 10s 600 Standard 4.25 do Factory 
E 3-3 1 2s 1000. do 1.10 do do 
1 1000 do 1.00 ao do 
1 38s 600 Extra 1.35 co ~ do 
F 35 1 600 Standard 1.30 co do 
March 9, 1917... 
B 2-6 2 2s 600 OB. 140 Spots Factory 
1 23 1.35 do do 
1 130 Extra 1.32% do do 
1 12 Standard 1.30 do do 
3-6 1 1000 Fney EG1.15 # £4Futures do 
1 1000 =Fney N G 1.20 do do 
3-7 1 1100 =Standard 140 Spots do 
1 1000 do 1.10 Futures: do 
B 3-6 1 500 Std M § 1.10 do do 
1 700 Std S P 135 Spots do 
1 200 Ex. S P 1.40 do do 
1 50 Fniy S P 1.50 do do 
1 110 Standard 1.40 do Baltimore 
3-8 1 700 «=Ex. S. R 1.35 do Factory 
1 350 Fney 8S P 125 #£4Futures do 


= 
To Save Money See the . . 
: “Wanted & For Sale” Ads 


THE CANNING TRADE 


RIGHT system’? For Tomatoes 


It Is The 
Quickest, Neatest 
And Cleanest 


500 tons Tomatoes purchased 1000 tons Tomatoes purchased 1500 tons Tomatoes purchased 
2500 cases saved 5000 cases saved 7500 cases saved 


Process Patented hy THE RIGHT SYSTEM, Inc., Manufacturers, Aberdeen, Maryland 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
If it is the beste—we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE 


Peas, Beans, Corn, Tomato, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Cucumber= 
Chicago Pickle. Onion=White Pickling 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET’ 


CHICAGO 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


“AMS” FOUR SPINDLE DOUBLE SEAMER, No. 498 


Speed: 125 Cans and Upward per Minute 
Completely Automatic 


Range—2$ inch to inch diameter; 
2 inch to 7 inch high. 


This machine has four seaming heads 
and is used by packers having a large 
output, and where speed is an import- 
ant factor. 

Can be operated with our No. 497 
Clincher at above speed; or with our 
No. 97 Clincher at 85 to 90' cans per 
minute, according to requirements. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


Agents Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


PATENTED W. E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England 


STICKNEY SYRUPING MACHINE 
ZAST R O W’ wy, aor CANS AND UNDER 


Price - $125.00 


These Machines are 
in pretty Universal 
use and up to their 
capacity will do as 
good work as any. 


IMPROVED SQUARE OYSTER STEAM BOX 
THESE BOXES are square, so that when the square cars filled 
with oysters are run into them, they fill the Box as full as prac- 
tical, leaving very little unused space for the live steam to fill 
up. They are made of % inch plate steel. riveted together with 

inch rivets, all seams and joints are fitted and caulked care- 
fully, the frames are filled with packing and fitted with two 
swinging doors, the tracks are securely fastened to the heavy 
angles forming the corners of the Box. Every Box is furnished 
with steam pipes, safety valves, steam gauge, and all valves 
necessary. They are generally made 25 feet long, 30 inches wide 
by 31 inches high inside, to hold three 8 ft.cars, but are made 
to any desired length. 


SCHLUTTER-ZASTROW MACHINE CO, Inc, 


Successors to GEO. W. ZASTROW 
1404-1410 Thames St. —_ Baltimore, Md. | NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


All machines in 
stock for immedi- 
ate shipment. 


Henry R. Stickney 


PORTLAND, ME. 


MAC 
. a 
ut 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SAFETY FIRST 


FIREPROOF..s TORAG 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not 
semi-fireproof, but is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Every floor steam heated. 

Wareh6use located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on earth. 

We own and operate our own building, and are also bonded to the state. 
Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 
business on the basis of safety and service. 

BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Steel Process Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE - MD. 


IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short time 
will pg py ben in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of machine 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CANNING HOUSE MACHINERY 


Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Merchandise 
= 
an 
, 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Tomato 


LANDRETHS’ Red Rock 


The largest growers of Tomatoes for Seed Purposes on their own ground in the world 


fruit 110 days from 


sprouting of the Seed. A 

surprisingly choice sort, ex- 
ceedingly solid, or in other words free 
from water. Shape round or full bot- 
tomed, smooth as an apple, free from 
splits, small cavity at stem end, borne 
in clusters. Vine very healthy. 


Compared with Stone, thefonly sort 
with which it can be compared, it is 
rounder, a deeper red, more solid or 
meaty, larger fruited, more showy, 


In other words, in all particulars the 
Stone is behind in the race. This 
is unquestionably so, as Landreths’ 
Red Rock is undoubtedly the best 
large red medium early Tomato in 
use, and in fact it has been counter- 
feited by those who have not got it 
in perfection, Beware of counterfeit 
stocks of Landreths’ Red Rock in its 
original purity of so many great ex- 
cellences. It, like all other Landreth 
Grown Tomatoes, can only be bought 
in sealed, lithographed, cardboard 


more productive, and earlier by a week. boxes of % and % lbs, 


PRICES : 
In % or % lb. packages, less than 10 IbB., at...............:.esseseeeeeeeee $2.75 per Ib. 
In % or % lb. packages, more than 10 IbS., at...............ccssssceseeeees 2.50 per lb. 


Ask for Prices on any thing in the seed line you need. 
We grow all varieties of Seed used by Canners. 


D. Landreth Seed Company i724 


FOUNDED 1784 


Bristol, Penn. 


OPPORTUNITY’S FRONT DOOR 


is open to you-—to examine 


The latest, most practical and up-to-date 
Developments in Canning Machinery 


Centrifugal Separator. 


Automatic Liquid and Bulk Automatic Bulk Goods Filler © 
Fillers, measure automatically This separator is centrifugal is simple and massive in construc- 
with exceptional accuracy. in construction. By using a fine tion. These Fillers will give 


screen this machine will act as a greatly increased capacity. 


@ pulper finisher. 


Write for further information and prices 


The 20th Century Machinery Co. 


CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION 


Milwaukee = = = Wisconsin 


; 
1 
Al 2 =. . 
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YOUR 1917 FIRE INSURANCE 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE AN 
INVESTMENT INSTEAD OF AN EXPENSE? 


When you place your fire insurance with the CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU you make an investment: 


BECAUSE: 
You receive back all INTEREST earnings. 
You do not pay dividends to STOCKHOLDERS. 
You do not have to pay for excessive overhead expense. 
You do not have to pay for any agency expense. 
You do not have to pay for dishonest and careless losses. 
You do not assume the CONFLAGRATION HAZARD. 
You receive a policy backed by LARGE CASH DEPOSITS and hundreds of the representative Canners. 
You receive your FIRE INSURANCE AT COST. 


This ts your opportunity to reduce one of your important overhead expenses in spite of the great increase in the expense of 
practically everything else. 


FULL DETAILS WILL COME TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL. WRITE TO 
LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED, ATTORNEY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. George N. Numeen, Tres...Baltimore, Md. Frank Van Camp............... San Pedro, Calif. 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters for 
the best of everything in 


SEEDS 


used by Canners Everywhere 


| 

> 


5 WHERE ‘To BUY 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned Frese. 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 
“1917 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 


$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 


Boxes and Box Shooks. 
Baitimore Box and Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers, 
Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Forest Clty Brokerage Co., Rockford, Ill. 
ee! C Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 
Salinger Brokeiage Co., St. Louis. 


Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 

American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continence. Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 

Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Can Making Machi y—S 
ular. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont 
Gachine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
> Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
“Judge, San Francisco. 
J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baitimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


itary and Reg- 


Can Washing Machine. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 


Max Ams Machine Cor re Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., 

A. K. Robing & Co., gooey Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Steels, 

Max Ams Machine Co., 
Renneburg & Sons C 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Schiutter- Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, *Portland, Maine. 


Conn. 
timore. 


Catsup Machines. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, x4 Zs 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore 
Sprague Canning "Machine Co. 


20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 


Consulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continuous Agitation Cookers. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S. O. Randali’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Cenning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Conveyors—All Kinds 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood, City, Pa. 


Corn Huskers, 

Invincible Grain Co. 

Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

The United Machinery Co., Westminster, Md. 
Cranes and Carrying Machines. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baitimore 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, 

Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 

Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. Elwood City, Pa 
Crates (Iron Process) 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Baltimore 
Crop Information. 

Soil Improvement Committee—Baltim~ re-Chicago. 


Directory of Canners 
Nat, Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Efficiency Engineers 

Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Machinery. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffa 4 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 


Factory Plans, Specifications, Etc 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fertilizers—Crop improvement 
Soil Improvement Committee—Baltimore-Chicago 
Filling Machines—All 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, i A 
Peerless Husker 'Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., "Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. . 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
20th Gentury Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 


Flux 
Grasselli gag Co., Cleveland, O. 
Gears, Sile 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Insurance, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 


Kettles, Process and Jacketed, 
a Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Rebins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
Schiutters Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, d. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Universal Engineering Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Labels, 
R. J. Kittredge & 
Stecher Litho Co., Roche 
Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 


Morral Bros., Morral, 


Lacquer. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Lacquering Machines, 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and G 
General Electric é 


Machines 
. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


sp Machines, Apples, etc. 
J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Bincials Scott Co., Itimore, Md. 


H. Kna opp Co., 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Cleaners. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
Silver, Creek, N. Y. 


Pea Mach 
pater fe. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
nvincible Grain ‘Cleaner Co., 


_Biiver Creek, N. Y. 
prague Canning Chicago. 
20th Mchy. Co., Wis. 


as. 
o., Schenectady, N. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 'N. Y. 
_ Edw. Renneburg, & Sons Co., Baltimore 
A. kK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Peeling Tables—Tomatoes, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, nN. 2. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Ch 


Pineapple Machinery. 
by J. Judge, San Francisco. 
E. J. Lewis, Middlepo at, N. Y. 
John R, Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 

K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 
Schiutters Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Pulp Machines, 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning chinery Co.. Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 


Pump—refuse skins, etc, 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Salt 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O.—Chicago. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 

American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco, 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore, 

Boyle aa Co., Baltimore, 
Ww. yer & Co., Baltimore 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 

Johnson-Morse Can Co., ape W Va. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sanitary Can Co. Yor 

ndianapolis, Br ton.) 
Southern Can én Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” . 


Seeds. 
J. & Son, Baltimore. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Leonard Co., Chicago., Ill. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N 
Sieves and Screens. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sealder, Tomato, ete. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
The Right System, Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines. 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 


Storage Warehouses, 
Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Me. 
String Bean Machinery. 


Hun Silver 
faving Grain 
Siiver Creek, N. ¥. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N 

Sprague Canning a Co.. Chicago 
Sugar. 

American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 
Syrupers (Automatic). 
» Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. 

Sprague Canning Machinery bo. Chicago. 

20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwakee, Wis. 
Tin Plate. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Turbines—Steam, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Wipers, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


orral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. : 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 


Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a jcatsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 
World Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST 


WRITE us for a fort Xo we will mail you a HANDSOME 


PROOF CAN 


the trade WANTS. A BRILLIANT LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 
that ll all of the ordinary conditions ING MACHINE that. i is by many of the most 
Ss. 
HANDSOME because it is of a BRILLIANT GOLDEN COLOR prominent canuers in the UNITED STATE 


The BENEFITS of this process are worth ten times its TRIFLING 
and immediately ATTRACTS the eye of a CUSTOMER. Vri SAY a, N 
THIS is the COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES and is what eee ee ee 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK ISZDONE 


SEELY BROS. | Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Wash., U. S. A. 


. 
a). is 
al 


CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN Inc. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary’ cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Closing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service : 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. | 


The factory nearest you will give you any 
information you require—write us. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 


